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Tales of the Earth: Iconic Specimens 


Unearth three of the most iconic specimens in the Natural History Museum's 
collection as The Royal Mint celebrates some of the most legendary dinosaurs 
that roamed the Earth in its latest coin collection, including Tyrannosaurus, 
Stegosaurus and Diplodocus. 
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WELCOME 


DECEMBER TRULY IS the most magical time 
of the year. Not because of all that Christmas 
stuff — pah! — but because it’s when a box 
arrives at Empire Towers containing the most 
coveted of all confectioneries: the Tom Cruise 
cake. First introduced to him by Diane Keaton 
in 2008, so the legend goes, this exquisite, 
white-chocolate coconut Bundt is bestowed 
by Cruise upon a lucky few each holiday 
season, including, happily, us. Hence my 
writing these words while surrounded by 
crumbs. And feeling the need... the need for 

a quick lie-down. Thanks, Tom! 

There are plenty of other reasons to 
celebrate the end of 2023. It’s been a brutal 
year, with the strikes taking months to reach 
their fair resolution, the spectre of AI hanging 
over everything, and the madness that is 
studios locking up their own films, most 
recently Coyote Vs. Acme (fortunately Wile 
E., as ever, found a way to bounce back). But 
even in such an uncertain landscape, there has 
been joy a-plenty too, as our Review Of The 
Year special in this issue makes amply clear. 

Oppenheimer proved that a talky biopic 
can get as many butts on seats as a superhero 
flick. Barbie showed that a movie about 
a doll can be enchanting and hilarious. 

David Lynch turning up at the end of The 
Fabelmans to shout about the horizon was 
a jolt of unexpected, brilliant madness. 
Cinema is still alive — and thriving. Head 
to page 73 for celebrations of all three of 
the above, plus much, much more. 

There’s surely more industry drama 
ahead. But with a little luck, 2024 will be 


a smoother ride and yield many more cinematic 
highs. We’re looking forward to it all, not least 
our cover movie, Kingdom Of The Planet Of The 
Apes, which asks the question: what if super- 
smart primates took over Earth? Just in case 
that does actually happen, I'd like to go on 
record now as saying I’ve always thought apes 
were way cooler and better-looking than 
humans. Please don’t put me ina cage! 

Enjoy the issue. See you next year. 


Nick 


NICK DE SEMLYEN 


@nickdesemlyen 


This month’s exclusive subscriber cover by Peter Strain 
A winner of the Association Of Illustrators Critics’ Choice 
award, Peter Strain specialises in hand-rendered typography, 
animation and illustration. And he didn’t monkey around for 
our stunning Kingdom Of The Planet Of The Apes cover. 
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Gil Kenan on the new 
Ghostbusters film, which 
depicts what happens when 
we accidentally turn off the 
heating in the office. 


! 4 There was an idea, to 
bring together a group of 
remarkable writers to discuss 
the state of the MCU... 


t 8 The new Doctor, Necuti 
Gatwa, on how he found the 

TARDIS. He lifted a Dalek and 
there it was. 


2 2 The once and future 


Rey on her new film, a world 
away from a galaxy far, far away. 


24 


Reinaldo Marcus Green, director 
of the new music biopic, on 
sound and tracks. 


2 9 The Muscles From 


Brussels gets lairy about dairy. 
Not really, Jean-Claude Van 
Damme was a delight. 
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reviews 
3 a) Emma Stone reteams 


with Yorgos Lanthimos. But is it 
our favourite over The Favourite? 


34 


Hayao Miyazaki comes out of 
retirement for one last job. 


43 


More shabby spy shenanigans. 


features 
44 


Director Wes Ball gives Empire 
a guided, world-exclusive tour 
of the latest Apes sequel. 
Please do not feed the actors 
in mo-cap suits. 


5 2 The British star on how 


she conquered the acting 
world, and nipped 

a dozen ‘Up-And-Comer’ 
headlines in the bud. 


Director Andrew 
Haigh reveals how 


ONTENTS 


Here: “It’s Christmaaas!” 
An unlikely trio bond 

over the holidays in The 
Holdovers. Below: Uma 


Thurman owning 1994. 


his acclaimed drama hits 
very close to home. 


6 6 Sideways’ Alexander 


Payne and Paul Giamatti 
reunite for a Christmas film that 
is being released either one 
month too late or 11 too early. 


73 


Including: Christopher Nolan, 
America Ferrera, David Lynch, 
Jarnathan (yes!), and much, 
much more! Onto the next one... 


final cut 


9 G Celine Song and 


her cast on Empire’s film of 
the year. 


t 0 2 Diving deep — aptly 


— into Teenage Mutant Ninja 
Turtles: Mutant Mayhem’s 
mutant mayhem. 


t 04 The Movies 


Of 1994. Gump versus 
Pulp versus Shawshank. 
There'll be blood on 
the walls (next to 
the poster of 
Raquel Welch). 


DISPATCHES 


“To interview Jean-Claude Van Damme 
is to enter a vortex. One which 
constantly surprises you, curveballs 
you, confounds you. Within two 
minutes he did the splits for me, 
unprompted. He did a big kick for me, 
unprompted. He danced for me, 
unprompted. Honestly, I’m still reeling.” 


“Days after Thanksgiving, | flew out to 
New York for a photoshoot with 
Barbie’s Gloria, shot by Jason Bell. 
Despite being on the Sun Terrace of 
The Peninsula Hotel, we were minus 
the sun and operating in minus degrees 
Celsius. America was clearly a bit chilly, 
but remained ever the professional.” 
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“1-2-3-4! I’ve loved Scott Pilgrim on 
the page, adored it on screen in Scott 
Pilgrim Vs. The World — and I’m in 
lesbians with Scott Pilgrim Takes Off, 
the anime series. It was a blast talking 
about the show with Edgar Wright 
himself before our Empire VIP screening 
of its first three episodes. KO!” 


“a cinematic stick of dynamite” 


THE DAILY BEAST / NICK SCHAGER 


jeffrey _ tracee 
wright _ ellis ross 
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Now that the film industry has slowed down, 

it gives the opportunity to review some classics. 
May I suggest starting with my all-time 
favourite, Jason And The Argonauts? The film 
was that good, I named my only son Jason 
(true). Thankfully he is my only son, as my next 
favourite film of all time is King Kong. 

CARL BAILEY MBE, VIA EMAIL 


Your son must be relieved that you’re not a fan of 
Chitty Chitty Bang Bang, For such commitment 
to your love of film, Carl, have a Picturehouse 
membership on us. 


picture pouse Empire’s star letter wins a Picturehouse 


Membership, valid for one year at all 
Picturehouse Cinemas across the UK, including the flagship Picturehouse 
Central in London's West End. The Membership comes pre-loaded with five 
free tickets, and gets you access to exclusive discounts on food, snacks 
and drinks. When you write to us, please include your full contact details so 
we can arrange delivery of your prize. 


ON JASON STATHAM AVOIDING BEE-STINGS 
IN THE BEEKEEPER: 
I feel like if someone tells me specifically, 
“| wasn’t stung by bees,” I’m immediately 
going to think he was in fact stung by bees. 
LEWIS JOSLIN 


Dear Fellowship Of The Reviews: In a world where 
common sense has given way for the overly 
dramatic, it was nice to enjoy a simple yet perfect 
ranking of the Lord Of The Rings and The Hobbit 
series [The Ranking, issue #422]. Well done! 
JOHN HEINS, VIA EMAIL 
We’re holding on to the fact there's still some good 
Ranking in this world, and it’s worth fighting for. 


ON THE EMPIRE MIDDLE-EARTH RANKING: 
I'd swap The Two Towers to 3rd and Return Of 
The King to 2nd, but | strongly agree with how 
you ranked the f***ing awful Hobbit movies. 
@BENBISSETTS 


In your article about The Zone Of Interest [On 
A Role’, issue #422], you included a photo of “the 
real Héss with Hitler”. That, however, is a photo of 

Rudolf Hess with Hitler. Christian Friedel does 

look remarkably like the real Rudolf Héss, but 
looks absolutely nothing like the real Rudolf Hess. 

SHANE DIX, VIA EMAIL 
Thank you to Shane and the other history buffs 
who pointed this out; we regret the error. 


PREVIOUSLY, IN EMPIRE... 


APES ARE NO stranger to 
Empire’s cover. Years before the 
current Planet Of The Apes prequel 
series, Tim Burton’s 2001 furry 
fiasco graced these pages. 
Burton’s reboot-by-any-other- 
name — infamously billed as a 
“re-imagining” of the 1968 classic 
— adorned the cover, which had 
star Mark Wahlberg posing with 
areal simian in a space suit, in what 
magazine historians consider to be 
a first for the industry. 
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SEPTEMBER 2001 


In the feature itself, however, 
there was no sense of the critical 
mauling to come. In fact, Wahlberg 
— at the time still establishing 
himself as a movie star, following 
an earlier career as a pop star and 
Calvin Klein underwear model 
— had other things on his mind. 
“The only thing | was worried 
about,” he told us, “was that I’d 
have to wear a loincloth. | was 
pretty relieved when we did the 
costume-fitting.” You maniacs! 


THE BIG QUESTION 


THIS MONTH WE ASKED: 
WHAT'S THE BEST NEW YEAR’S 
EVE MOVIE MOMENT? 


Harry’s love 
confession in When 
Harry Met Sally... 
@MISSCATW 


The Apartment. That 
final moment where 
Shirley MacLaine 
says, “Shut up and 
deal,” is an all-time 
feel-good ending. 
@UFOPARTS 


At the end of 1949’s 
Holiday Affair: Steve 
(Robert Mitchum) 
headed to California 
in the club car. 
@HENRY_ROBERTS6 


Finding out the 
orange-crop-yield 
forecast for the 
coming year 
[Trading Places] is 
what adds the 
tension to every 
New Year’s Eve. 
@JMS78 


In Boogie Nights! 
Not only is it NYE, 
but it also signifies 

going from the 
glamorous celluloid 
70s to the seedy 
home-video ’80s. 
End of an era. 
@LONDON_PHILO9 


WATCH OUT FOR THE NEXT QUESTION VIA OUR 
X ACCOUNT: G@EMPIREMAGAZINE 
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Not all programs are offered at all locations. 
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THE ULTIMATE EMPIRE EXPERIENCE team 


Reading the magazine is only the beginning. To get closer to Hollywood than ever before, 
join the Empire VIP Club. Screenings with A-listers in the house, our deep-dive Spoiler 
Special podcast, the magazine direct to your door with bespoke covers, plus free cinema 

tickets. All for the incredible value of just £7.99 per month. Join us today! 


GREATMAGAZINES.CO.UK/EMPIREVIP 


YOU REFUSE 


VIP MEMBERSHIP 


FOR ONLY £7.99 
PER MONTH 


Worth over £130 per year 


AGES.12 AND UP 


INCLUDES: 


@ Exclusive live events, including 
preview screenings and Q&As 


@ 13 print issues of Empire a year 


Picturehouse or Cineworld 
Cinemas’ My Cineworld Plus 
membership, with two free 
cinema tickets 


Access to the Empire Spoiler 
Special Podcast 


@ Exclusive collectible covers 
@ Digital edition of Empire 
@ Access to back issues of Empire 


@ Empire Insider newsletter 
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the Empire VIP Club Membership to UK customers only. Your magazine will start with the next available issue. The minimum term is 13 issues. After your first 13 issues your Membership will 
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Anew kind of 
neighbourhood watch 


GHOSTBUSTERS: FROZEN EMPIRE 


WORDS IAN FREER 


THE GHOSTBUSTERS ARE coming home. 
After running amok in rural Oklahoma in 2021's 
Ghostbusters: Afterlife, the next instalment, 
Frozen Empire is returning the series to its 
spiritual home of New York. And some familiar 
faces are back for the ride. 

Arecreation of the franchise’s iconic 
firehouse set was built at the UK’s Pinewood 
Studios, right down to the ghost-containment 
unit, seen above in our exclusive behind- 
the-scenes shot of Bill Murray and Paul 
Rudd. Shooting there with OG Ghostbusters 
Murray, Dan Aykroyd and Ernie Hudson gave 
director Gil Kenan all the feels. 

“T remember there was a moment halfway 


through the first morning of directing one 

of the big scenes where I looked at the monitor, 
and just caught myself with the biggest grin 
ever,” Kenan tells Empire. “Finally, it dawned 
on me that I was calling ‘Action!’ and ‘Cut!’ 

on some of my very favourite characters in 
movies, working on a big cinematic scale on 
something that I really cared about. I try to 
hold on to that feeling. I still have it now, 
finishing the film.” 

It’s just a taste of the ghostbusting action 
that’s set to take place in Manhattan, with 
street scenes shot in the real Big Apple. “It’s 
aunique thrill to see Ecto-1 and our heroes 
in pursuit of something big and supernatural 
properly in the city. It was very important to us,” 
Kenan says proudly. 

Set a year or two after the events of Afterlife, 
the story picks up at the Tribeca firehouse with 
Gary Grooberson (Paul Rudd) and the Spengler 
family: Callie (Carrie Coon), Trevor (Finn 
Wolfhard) and Phoebe (McKenna Grace), 
plus Lucky Domingo (Celeste O’Connor) 
and all-round legend Podcast (Logan Kim). 
“We see them step up to the challenge of 


ghostbusting as a family in a completely new 
context and on a much larger canvas,” Kenan 
explains. “In ways big and small, the new 
setting drives the story and our characters.” 

It was important for the filmmaker to 
find new perils to test Ghostbusters old and 
new. Kenan is remaining tight-lipped about 
the Big Bad but promises Frozen Empire is 
moving on from established GB lore. 
“Because the Spengler family story drove the 
narrative in Afterlife, bringing Gozer back to 
centre-stage was a natural way to close the 
book on the past,” he says. “But we are now 
in the post-Gozerian era of the Ghostbusters 
saga, so that means we're able to stretch out 
and create an entirely new mythology. And 
that’s thrilling as a storyteller, because there 
are all-new and terrifying stakes with fresh 
visual references to draw on.” 

Those new “visual references” include 
asecond Ice Age sweeping the Big Apple 
and a mysterious, evil force known as the 
Death Chill. “The Death Chill is the way our 
villain is able to devastate the world,” says 
Kenan. “It’s a power that is harnessed by 
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Top to bottom: 
Who ya gonna 
call? A behind- 
the-scenes shot 
of Bill Murray and 
Paul Rudd — 

aka Peter Venkman 
and Gary 
Grooberson — 
on the firehouse 
set; Rudd, Carrie 
Coon, Mckenna 
Grace and Finn 
Wolfhard about 
to roll; Director 


Gil Kenan and 


co-writer/producer 
Jason Reitman 


between takes. 


the thermodynamic property of the fear we 
all feel when confronted by the unknown and 
the terrifying... but amped-up and channelled 
into a weapon in a way we haven’t seen in 
Ghostbusters before.” 

The director is currently “neck-deep” 
in post-production and feels optimistic. 
“T feel like I know what the movie is now,” 
he levels. “Every day I see new bits of animation 
and hear new bits of music. I’d be lying if 
I didn’t say that this was my favourite part 
of the process. You watch all the seeds that you 
planted start to flower.” 

Venkman and co might be about to 
experience a colder-than-usual Manhattan, but 
their new adventure is set to warm hearts. 


FEBRUARY 2024 EMPIRE 11 


DIABLO'CODYeAND A 
TOGETHER HORROR COMEDY 


Eli Roth’s Black Friday 
slasher Thanksgiving, 
about an axe-wielding, 
John-Carver-mask-wearing 
maniac, is coming back 
for seconds. Slated 
for a 2025 release, 
Roth has already 
started writing the 
sequel, promising 
fans, “John Carver will 
kill again!” 


IE 
PEIN 


EIGHT PROJECTS IN \ 
DEVELOPMENT YOU NEED 
TO KNOW ABOUT 


WORDS JORDAN KING 
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Maria Bakalova will play 
Ivana Trump in Holy Spider 
filmmaker Ali Abbasi’s 
biopic about her father. 
Currently in production, the 
film — in which Sebastian 
Stan will play Donald and 
Jeremy Strong will play Roy 
Cohn — will follow the 
future POTUS’ rise to 
prominence amid corruption 
in ’70s and ’80s New York. 


The Cageaissance 
continues! Nicolas Cage is 
set to reprise the role of 
arms dealer Yuri Orlov in 
Andrew Niccol’s long- 
gestating Lord Of War 
sequel. Eyeing a March 
2024 shoot, this follow-up 
finds Cage’s Orlov facing off 
against his illegitimate, 
warmongering son, played 
by Bill Skarsgard. 


1AM LEGEND 2 


MUCH LIKE MARY Shelley’s famous monster 
tale, Lisa Frankenstein is an outsider’s story. 
Scribed by Diablo Cody of Juno and Jennifer's 
Body fame and directed by Zelda Williams, the 
’80s-set horror-comedy follows grieving teen Lisa 
(Kathryn Newton), who accidentally resurrects 

a young dead bachelor (Cole Sprouse) with 
courtship on his mind. Speaking with Empire, 

the duo dig deep into their eccentric romance. 


Zelda, what was your relationship with 
Diablo’s work like before this movie? 
Williams: Actually — and I don’t think we’ve 
talked about this — one of the first things that 

I auditioned for when I moved to LA was the 
best-friend character in Juno [the role went to 
Olivia Thirlby]. 

Cody: I actually didn’t know that! That’s 
interesting... 

Williams: Yeah, I moved to LA when I was 17, 

so that being one of the earliest experiences 

with her work was incredible. I’ve watched it 

go in so many directions over the years. I’m 

a huge Jennifer’s Body fan, so being able to return 
to that world of... not horror because it’s not scary, 
but monsters, was an incredible honour to be 
apart of but also to see, because it’s my favourite 
world in cinema. 


Do you have an affinity with Frankenstein? 
Cody: It was funny to me how the whole 
Frankenstein narrative was co-opted in the 80s 
by movies like Weird Science where they were like, 
‘What if we could create the perfect woman?’ You 
see that theme across genres, and I felt like nobody 
was making a ‘building a man’ movie except 

The Rocky Horror Picture Show, which I love, and 
which we reference in the film. I thought: “What 
ifa teenage girl had the ultimate sensitive guy 
who can’t talk? What would that look like and how 
would we animate him?” Then once I thought of 
[a faulty] tanning bed, we were off to the races. 


BABYGIRL 


ALIEN SERIES 


FIRST WORD 


The’80s setting is very detailed and kitsch. 
How did you create Lisa’s world? 

Williams: It absolutely started on the page; 
Iremember [Diablo] put in the script how many 
seashells were in [Lisa’s] house. So I embarked on 
it that way. A lot of movies don’t go full kitsch; they 
tend to hold back and be based in our reality of the 
’80s. I was like, “No. The things that people have 
one of? I want ten of them.” I fell down a rabbit 
hole on eBay finding those silly fibre optic lamps. 
So that was the starting point: seashells and fibre 
optic lamps. 

Cody: I have photos of myself in all of the rooms 
because it was my dream ’80s nightmare house. 
It’s so creepy. It’s everything that I remember from 
that time, although I don’t think people had that 
many fibre optic lamps; I think Zelda chose to 
retcon that a little bit. 


How did you develop Lisa’s character? 
Williams: I had a meeting with Kathryn and 

she reminded me so much of Madeline Kahn, 
who I am obsessed with. I’ve watched her in 

all of these Mel Brooks movies and there’s 

also avery funny video of her on SNL as the 

Bride of Frankenstein singing ‘I Feel Pretty’. 

So in that moment I was like, “Oh my God, she’s 
little Madeline Kahn,” with a bit of all these 
wonderful, effervescent, slightly unhinged 
performances that I love so much. 

Cody: I’ve noticed that people frequently get 
inconvenienced by the grief or pain of others; they 
don’t want to be reminded of the terrible things 
that can happen. Lisa has been totally invalidated 
throughout her entire grieving process. She lost 
her mother in this terribly violent way, and 
everybody is in a big hurry for her to move on. So 
for her to be able to literally commune with death 
and embrace death through the creature — that 
was what I wanted to accomplish with this story. 


LISA FRANKENSTEIN IS IN CINEMAS FROM 1 MARCH 


LOVE CHILD 
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Where next for ‘the MCU? 


THE MARVEL CINEMATIC Universe has 

got more projects cooking than you can 

shake a temporal loom at. Multiverses are 
manifesting, legacy characters are getting 
anew lease of life, and don’t get us started on 
Hulk’s son, Skaar. To help break down Marvel’s 
future plans and where they should or could 
go next, our own trusty Avengers assembled 

at Empire Towers to share their thoughts on 
some key topics. 


Helen O’Hara: Look, the multiverse can be 
useful and great. It allows you to have an 
alternative-universe Black Panther, say, without 
being disrespectful to Chadwick Boseman. The 
problem with it is that it becomes dizzying and 
exhausting to keep on top of, even for absolute 
die-hard fans. 


Ben Travis: The big question at the heart of all 
this is: what do audiences want? As much as the 
multiverse gives you a sense of escalation, it 
also gives the promise of not just moving 
forwards, but going backwards and inside time 
and hopping sideways and crossing all of those 
streams. And as much as there are exciting 
possibilities there, I don’t know how enticing 
that is to general audiences. 

Helen: There have to be stakes, and the Marvel 
Universe has already shown a willingness to bring 
people back from the dead far too often. The 
last thing it needs to do is use the multiverse 
repeatedly to do that. Like, they killed Robert 
Downey Jr’s Tony Stark, but they could bring 

in George Clooney or Tom Cruise or whoever as 
a different version of that character. And then 
why should we care? 

Amon Warmann: I do think we’re going to get 


that in a sense with Secret Wars. I don’t think that 
the Iron Man or Captain America of Avengers: 
Endgame are coming back, but I wouldn’t be 
surprised if we see an alternate version of Steve 
Rogers, for example. 


Helen: I think it’s interesting that people are 
talking about the X-Men as the thing that’s 

going to get everybody excited. The MCU has 
outperformed the X-films by a large margin. 
They have great characters right now; Ms. Marvel 
is fantastic. 

Ben: I think Kelsey Grammer as Beast in 

The Marvels and Patrick Stewart’s return in 
Multiverse Of Madness are a fun way to hook 
people in, but I hope that in the long run, they 
recast all of these characters. 

Helen: You have to make realities collide to make 


Illustration: Graham Jones 


X-Men work. They have to have been here this 
whole time, which means that Marvel needs to 
combine this MCU-based reality with some 

other universe. If the makers skip the history 

that the X-Men tend to have in the comics, 
they’re giving themselves a huge amount of 
worldbuilding to do ina short space of time. 
Amon: I’m very excited about having them in the 
MCU, not just for these new interpretations of the 
characters, but to see them interact with the 
wider Marvel world. 

Helen: I just don’t want people to read too much 
into Deadpool 3, which I think features Wolverine 
only because Ryan Reynolds and Hugh Jackman 
make an amazing couple. That’s not the future of 
the MCU. 


Ben: They have a strong roster of incoming 
heroes. I’m excited for Sam Wilson to make 

his proper debut as Captain America; we’ve 

been invested in his story for along time. And 

I really wish we'd had a Shang-Chi sequel by now. 
His film was great, and he’d be ideal in the mix of 
an Avengers line-up — with Doctor Strange, and 
Shuri’s Black Panther, and Carol Danvers. 


Helen The prospect of a Young Avengers movie 
is a great one. Marvel has to go for it and put its 
weight behind those characters more. 

Amon: Kamala Khan has to be leader... 

Helen: Should she be? She’s the one putting 

the team together, but Nick Fury wasn’t the 
leader of the Avengers past the halfway point 

of the first film. 

Amon: But Nick Fury doesn’t have powers. 
Kamala Khan does. 

Helen: I adore her, but there’s no way she’s going 
to be the leader. 

Ben: If Tom Holland’s Spider-Man is in there, 
that gives you that massive starpower and he 
could fit quite nicely in there as a leader. 

Amon: Khan has it within herself, she just needs 
the chance to bring it out. Then we should have 
America Chavez, Kate Bishop, The Patriot, who 
we met in The Falcon And The Winter Soldier, 
and Skaar, who’s Hulk’s son from She-Hulk. 
Ben: No, shoot him into the sun. I never want to 
see that guy ever again. 


Amon: I think they need to showcase how the 
Fantastic Four as individuals and as a unit are 


different to what’s come before, not only in the 
MCU but in previous Marvel films, period. 
Helen: The way in is the whole “Marvel’s 

first family” thing. That’s why they’re different 
to everybody else. That’s why they’re important. 
I would personally think about picking it up 
with Reed and Sue Storm married with children, 
as it gives a different flavour to everything else 
that we’ve had before. 

Amon: I’ve been intrigued by the casting 
rumours that we’ve heard so far. For me, they 
need to bounce off each other in a way that feels 
authentic but with a superhero edge. 

Ben: If Marvel’s bringing them into this 
multiverse, they should initially exist in their 
own universe and the first film should be set in 
the ’60s. Captain America it: do the first film 

as a period film and then crash them into the 
present day. 

Helen: That’s a lot of tragedy for them to cope 
with; they'll be losing their reality, their wider 
circle of friends... 

Ben: They’1l be upset, but in the present 

day they’ll still be the only people with 

a flying car. Give us the Fantasti-Car! Do it, 

you cowards! 
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The 
Spotlight 
Enzo 
Vogrincic 


THE SOCIETY OF THE SNOW 
BREAKOUT IS STAKING HIS 
CLAIM IN HOLLYWOOD 


WORDS CHRIS HEWITT 


THALIA GOMEZ 


ENZO VOGRINCIC MEANS business. The 
first time Empire speaks to the 30-year-old 
Uruguayan actor, the breakout from the 
youthful ensemble at the heart of J.A. Bayona’s 
real-life survival drama Society Of The Snow, 
he can barely understand a word of English. 
(Empire’s Spanish, meanwhile, is “guano”, so 
an interpreter is required.) The second time, 
just a few weeks later, it’s clear that Vogrincic 
has either been getting lessons, or clocking up 
a lot of hours on Duolingo. The interpreter 
is still needed, but Vogrincic nods along as 
Empire asks our questions. It’s not hard to 
imagine that he’s preparing to answer the call 
from Hollywood. 
“Growing up in Uruguay, it’s quite hard to 
imagine being a movie star,” he says. “That’s not 
always the dream. But every opportunity in 
acting takes you to a different place. I try not to 
worry too much about the future, but I would 
love to act in another language, and I’ve been 
learning more and more English. So that could 
be avery exciting adventure.” 
And it’s not hard to see why Hollywood 
would make that call in the first place. As Numa, Above and 
the sensitive law student who narrates Society right: Enzo 
Of The Snow and who plays a crucial part in the Vogrincic, 
attempts of an amateur rugby team to survive in photographed 
the Andes mountains after their plane crashes, exclusively 
Vogrincic is superb: soulful and striking, with for Empire in 
dark, flowing locks that make him look like Buenos Aires 
across between Adam Driver and Rafael Nadal. on 8 November 
It’s discoveries like this that justify Bayona’s 2023. 
desire to fill his cast not with recognisable 
names and faces, but with actors who would be 
fresh to audiences. 
“T started acting when I was 18, but I fell in 
love with it when I was seven,” says Vogrincic. 
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BETWEEN 
SCENES 


OUR SPOTLIGHT 
STAR’S FAVOURITE 
STUFF 


THE ALBUM 
KID A BY 
RADIOHEAD 
§ “I listen to Radiohead 


every week. | liked 


them even before 
| lunderstood what 
they were singing 
about. When | heard 
them play, 
| immediately felt 
something. The 
profoundness, the 
musicality, the 
spirituality, they’re 
just incredible. And 
Thom Yorke’s voice 


is like an instrument.” 


THE BOOK 
GREENLIGHTS BY 
MATTHEW 
McCONAUGHEY 
“| like seeing how 
actors got to where 
they were, especially 
actors | admire. 
| like reading about 
their life before they 
were acting. Usually 
they are doing 
something 


completely different.” 


THE FILM 
GUS VAN SANT’S 
ELEPHANT 
“l’ve seen it so many 
times. It’s got this 
homemade quality, 
yet it’s not 
homemade. When 
the worst happens, 
it seems inevitable. 


It’s very powerful.” 


“T remember the first time I went to 
see a play, when the lights went down 
I could feel my heart beating in such 
an intense way.” Since then, he’s been 
chasing that feeling from the stage 
itself, putting on productions in 
Montevideo. “I would sell tickets to 
my friends so that people would 
come and watch,” he laughs. “I love 
acting with my friends and moving 
furniture around a room, even if it’s 
in asmall space.” 

Theatre has long been his first 
love, and his on-screen career thus 
far has seen him play a Renaldo- 
esque football star in sports movie 
9 anda small recurring role in 
Argentine-Uruguayan thriller series 
Yosi, The Regretful Spy for Prime 
Video. When word came that the 
director of The Impossible and 
A Monster Calls was looking for 
a Spanish-speaking cast, he threw 
his hat into the ring. Not least 
because, as someone who hails from 
Montevideo, the story of Flight 571 
and its survivors is especially 
important to him. “It’s a very famous 
story in Uruguay,” he says. “Everyone 
knows the story. And it’s a real story. 
I got to know the family of the person 
I’m playing, and there’s a pain to 
the story that is still there. That 
changes everything.” 

Vogrincic says that the 
experience of filming Society Of The 
Snow with Bayona, which involved 
weeks spent crammed into a small 
crashed-plane set surrounded by 
snow, and even took him to the 
actual site for a couple of days, 
profoundly changed him. “Some of 
the themes it touches on are very 
spiritual,” he says. “That gives you 
anew meaning to life, and that does 
completely change you. Iam avery 
different person now. I would say 
T’m more human now.” And, in 


addition to the spiritual, his life may be about 
to change on a material level. Enzo Vogrincic is 
headed for Hollywood, and he’s bringing Duo 
the owl with him. 


SOCIETY OF THE SNOW IS IN CINEMAS FROM 22 DECEMBER 


AND ON NETFLIX FROM 4 JANUARY 


Styling: Julieta Lopez Acosta. Grooming: Cecilia Martinez. Enzo wears AY NOT DEAD throughout. 
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DO ANDROIDS DREAM OF 


NON-ELECTRIC DOGS? 


ROBOT DREAMS 


SOMETIMES MAN’S BEST friend 
needs its own best friend. In Pablo 
Berger’s animated film Robot Dreams, 
a lonely, anthropomorphised dog 
(simply named Dog) orders an AI 
companion, Robot. The unlikely pair 
form a deep connection as they race 
around ’80s Manhattan. Speaking with 
Empire, Berger explains how he made 
a film which, despite having no 
humans or dialogue in it, has struck 

a chord with global audiences and 
Guillermo del Toro alike. 


“T never planned to make an animation,” 
says the Spanish director. “But I just fell 
in love with the story.” Robot Dreams is 
based on Sara Varon’s graphic novel of 
the same name, which Berger read over 
a decade ago. He filmed two live-action 
movies, then couldn’t wait any longer: 
he needed to make his adaptation. 


With its 2D animation and wholehearted 
storytelling, Robot Dreams takes 
inspiration from legendary Studio 
Ghibli filmmaker Hayao Miyazaki, 
whose films Berger kept in his office. 
Equally influential were Hergé’s Tintin 
comics, particularly their ‘ligne claire’ 
style which favours strong, clean 

lines. “In the first meeting with my 
collaborators, I said, ‘Let’s make a film 
that feels like a comic book come to 
life,”” Berger explains. 


Robot Dreams is set in a New York of a 
bygone era, one that Berger remembers 
well. “My connection to the city is 
profound. I lived there in the ’80s and 
700s, when New York was the cultural 


centre of the world.” Yuko Harami, 
Robot Dreams’ associate producer (also 
Berger’s wife), worked with the 
animators to actualise the city from 
photos. A typical note: add more dirt. 


Music is a way of time-travelling to the 
’80s in the film. Songs, like ‘September’ 


by Earth, Wind & Fire, were vital for 
soundtracking Dog and Robot’s 
wordless adventures. “The film is 
about relationships and memory,” 
says Berger. “If you have a partner 

or a friend, there’s a song that is just 
your song. ‘September’ is their song.” 


Dog and Robot’s story has resonated 
with festival audiences and even 
Guillermo del Toro, who called it 
“masterful”. “I think most adults see 
it as a love story, but it also resonates 
if you’ve lost someone,” says Berger. 
“Watching the film is like having 

a moment of connection with your 
loved ones.” Not bad for a lonely dog 
and his bionic buddy. KATIE GOH 


ROBOT DREAMS |S IN CINEMAS FROM 22 MARCH 
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Anew 
Doctor 

isinthe 
house 


DOCTOR WHO 


WORDS BOYD HILTON 


WHEN ASKED WHAT his relationship with 
Doctor Who was like before he was cast as the 
Doctor, Ncuti Gatwa says, “It was a good 
relationship. Not a committed relationship, 

but like friends with benefits.” Talking to Empire 
in the build-up to his first full episode airing this 
Christmas Day, he’s hyper-aware of the show’s 
unique history, and that he is following in the 
footsteps of 13 previous incarnations of this 
character across 60 years. And while he wasn’t 

a fully-fledged ‘Whovian’, he was a fan of the 
actors who played the Doctor in the ‘New Who’ 
era — particularly Matt Smith and David 
Tennant (whose performance as Hamlet in 
2008 was one of the then 16-year-old Gatwa’s 


108k & Be 


inspirations to become an actor). 
Indeed, Doctor Who had a strong enough 
appeal for Gatwa for him to text his agent a couple 
of years ago, while he was basking in acclaim for 
his role as energetic high-schooler Eric in Sex 
Education, to say he wanted to be “either Willy 
Wonka or the Doctor”. Timothée Chalamet, of 
course, got the Wonka role, but it just so happened 
that returning Who showrunner Russell T Davies 
wanted Gatwa to audition for the Doctor anyway. 
The key to Gatwa’s successful audition was, 
he says, his decision to take his shoes off. “I felt 
nervous, which made me feel restricted and 
tight in my body,” he explains. “So I told them, 
‘Tm just going to take my shoes off, so I feel like 


I’m in my living-room rehearsing this. Because 
when I did it last night in front of my flatmate, it 
was amazing.” So he read for the role of the Doctor 
barefoot, with Davies himself taking the part of 
the Doctor’s companion. A few days later, when 
his agent told him he’d got the part, Gatwa was so 
shocked and unable to process the enormity of 
the idea, it took him a week before accepting the 
role. “What a power move by me!” he laughs now. 

Gatwa was unveiled as the next Doctor at 
the 2022 TV BAFTAs, and that May morning, 
while his nerves were jangling, he received a call 
from former Doctors David Tennant and Jodie 
Whittaker, welcoming him into the Time Lord 
fold. “Thank God for that call on that day,” he 
says. “Because it was such a huge day for me, 
and they just wrapped me up in warmth like 
a welcome blanket.” The key advice came from 
Whittaker: “Embrace the madness.” 

That was 18 months ago, and Gatwa has 
been trying to follow that advice ever since. 
But it hasn’t exactly been a breeze. Deep into 
shooting his second season as the Doctor as we 
speak, Gatwa is honest enough to admit how 
insecure he felt when he first took on the role. 
“When I started filming Season 1, I was wracked 
with nerves and anxiety,” he explains. “I was 
very, very nervous and questioned everything 
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I did. I’d always want another take.” Everyone 
on the show assured him he was doing 
brilliantly, but to Gatwa that first season felt like 
he was “building up stamina”. Without going 
into detail, he describes the first scene he shot as 
“the hardest scene I’ve ever had to film in my 
life”. Now, though, it’s very different. “Season 2 
feels very fun, very enjoyable, very like it’s in my 
body. I’m far less stressed. I’m enjoying it now.” 
Then, as if the reality is just dawning on him, he 
takes a beat and, gesticulating wildly, adds, “Oh 
my God. This is actually the most fun role in the 
world!” Seems like Gatwa’s relationship with 
Doctor Who is moving to the next level. 


James Pardon/Bad Wolf/BBC Studios. Illustration: Russell Moorcroft 


When it comes to his TV shows, 
jump-scare aficionado Mike Flanagan 
has had fun with the literary chillers of 

Shirley Jackson, Henry James, 
Christopher Pike and Edgar Allan Poe. 
But his feature-length adaptations are 
reserved almost exclusively for horror’s 

modern master: Stephen King. Following 
Gerald’s Game in 2017 and Doctor Sleep 
in 2019, Flanagan’s now going a little 
more niche. A novella from 2020's /f It 
Bleeds collection, The Life Of Chuck 
tells a three-act tale of the death and life 
(in that order) of a 39-year-old accountant. 
And it is not, in fact, a horror at all. 


Flanagan proves once again he can 
gather a great ensemble, with Tom 
Hiddleston taking the title role, joined by 
Mark Hamill (as Chuck’s grandpa), 
Karen Gillan, Chiwetel Ejiofor and Jacob 
Tremblay. Not to mention a bunch of 
welcome regulars from his ‘Flanaverse’ 
shows, including Samantha Sloyan, 
Rahul Kohli, Kate Siegel, Carl Lumbly 
and Michael Trucco. 


It’s described by its producers as 

“inspirational”, and judging by its 

bittersweet life-affirming source 
material, the film will be in the same vein 
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as Stand By Me and The Shawshank 
Redemption. Though unlike those 
stories, it does possess a supernatural 
tinge, with one of its acts — depicting 
the titular Chuck’s childhood — 
involving a haunted room. 


In addition to its spooky elements, 
reality is rather malleable in King’s The 
Life Of Chuck — something which must 
have appealed to Flanagan, a mega-fan 
of Everything Everywhere All At Once. It 
opens in a crumbling, dystopian world 
of sinkholes, earthquakes and power 
cuts, where a recently divorced couple 
wonder why there are billboards and 
weird messages on the TV devoted to 
the retirement of an accountant named 
Charles ‘Chuck’ Krantz. How did this 
seeming nobody suddenly become so 
famous in this dying world? 


There’s far more to Chuck than 
accountancy and inexplicable billboard 
appearances, though. He’s also an 
accomplished hoofer, with the story 
featuring an uplifting dance sequence 
during which he pulls off a moonwalk. 
We’ve previously seen Hiddleston throw 
shapes both in High-Rise and on Alan 
Carr’s chat show, but this is gonna require 
some next-level strutting. DAN JOLIN 
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THE COOKING 


Playing a cook felt organic for Binoche, who 
enjoyed making — and eating — cakes during 
her childhood. “I was a real gourmand as a little 
girl,” she admits. “Créme caramel, gateau 
chocolat, tarte of this or that — always related to 
sugar!” To get closer to the world of gourmet 
cooking, she turned to renowned chef and the 
film’s culinary director, Pierre Gagnaire. “Hung 
gave us some videos to watch of Pierre cooking 
and I really observed his gestures,” she explains. 
“What I loved was the freedom of it. He wasn’t 
trying to teach us, we were just in the cooking. 
He was forgetting himself and just feeling it, 
like a trance.” For Eugénie, Binoche adds, it was 
about finding that natural authority that made 
her character do things without thinking about 
them. “The way you hold your hot platter, the 
way you stir, the way you cut a fish; there’s an 
authority that comes with it because you’ve 
done it millions of times,” she explains. 


THE RELATIONSHIP 


Binoche was married to co-star Magimel 
from 1998 to 2003, and so naturally found 


JULIETTE 
BINOCHE AS 
EUGENIE 


THE TASTE OF THINGS 


WORDS CAITLIN QUINLAN 


THE BOOK herself tapping into that shared part of their 
Binoche was already acquainted with Marcel lives for Eugénie and Dodin’s romantic 
Rouff’s classic French novel The Passionate relationship. “The meaning of the film became 


Epicure, which inspired the characters in The 
Taste Of Things. “I read the book 35 years ago 
when a friend gave it to me. It’s not a great piece The Passionate 
of literature but it’s a yummy book,” she says. Epicu ce 
Yet her character Eugénie, cook and love & 


something else somehow,” she says. “I used it 
as areconciliation bridge, and also a gift to 

our daughter, who told me after seeing the 

film that it had a healing effect on her.” This 
personal touch made crafting the character 

a little easier. “I thought, ‘I’m not gonna scratch 
my head too many times, because it’s already 


interest to restaurant owner Dodin (Benoit 
Magimel), was not a central figure in the original 


story. So when writer-director Tran Anh Hung _ there. Let’s go with the crumbs of the past,” 
approached Binoche about the film, the actor t ' the actor laughs. For someone with such 
had an active hand in expanding Eugénie’s & a fondness for baking, you wouldn’t expect 


story. “I said, ‘I’d love to be in your film but 
there’s not a lot for me to do.’ So Hung developed 


a ee r 
the role.” pe ‘ , > y 4 
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anything less. 
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MEET THE 
FELINE MASTER 
OF HORROR 


IN NEWS THAT will surprise no cat owner: 
your cat probably won’t care if you are 
murdered in front of them. This is what animal 
co-ordinator Melissa Millett discovered while 
training five of them on the set of Pet Sematary, 
all sharing the role of Church, the Creed family 
pet. “We were pretending to stab each other 
and kill each other, we were screaming — it was 
our best shot at acting. A dog would be like, 
‘Oh my God, are you hurting that person?’ 
Buta cat? They kill things for fun, so they 
were like, ‘Whatever, kill them, I don’t care.’ 
There was no concern! It’s just a completely 
different animal.” 
Millett was preparing them for the level 
of intensity that comes with being on a horror 
set. But while others need to be gently 
introduced to situations and people, one cat 
in particular was unfazed by anything, murder unprecedented ten-hour day without tiring 
or otherwise: Tonic. He was discovered at ten (there were many naps, obviously). 
months old as a stray on the streets of Toronto, But what’s he like as a little guy? “He needs 
and displayed a level of confidence unseen to be paid,” Millett laughs. “He needs to see 
in any cat Millett had met over her 20-year what’s in it for him.” Tonic is a professional 
career. She was in love the moment he walked with demands: he wants crab-broth-soaked yet to discover anything he won’t do for 
into the room, and at the end of filming, she chicken treats. The 31-foot motorhome where crab-broth chicken treats. 
adopted him. he snoozes between scenes is also important, but What about the recently announced 
Tonic is now a breakthrough horror icon, the treats even more so. During a gig on TV show Thanksgiving 2? “I’m just going to be sitting 
who most recently survived the wrath of Titans, the peckish puss escaped his motorhome by the phone waiting for the call because 
a masked serial killer (who even served him naptime, ran through the car park, and turned I don’t think it can happen without Tonic. 
supper) in Eli Roth’s Thanksgiving. As up on the set ready to work because work is Call us, Eli!” Do it, Eli. Say meow from us. 
a seasoned pro, Tonic happily worked an where the treats are. He’s six now, and Millett is HAYLEY CAMPBELL 
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THE SOMETIMES | THINK ABOUT DYING STAR 


WORDS SOPHIE BUTCHER 


YOU MAY KNOW heras the Force-wielding 

Rey Skywalker, but in her new comedy-drama, 
Sometimes I Think About Dying, Daisy Ridley is 
going in avery different direction. She plays Fran, 
a socially anxious office worker who has surreal 
visions of her own corpse. It’s a big departure 
from Ridley’s previous roles, and, as she tells 
Empire, “the most far away from me”. She talks us 
through the biggest hurdles. 


For huge chunks of the movie, Fran has minimal 
dialogue, conveying her feelings through facial 
expressions alone. The script originally featured 
a lengthy voiceover; that was scrapped, but 

still came in handy. “It worked like an inner 
monologue,” Ridley says. “I used it like stage 
directions.” For the actor, that insight into Fran 
creates a separation between how the audience 
sees her, and how she sees herself. “I don’t think 
she feels sorry for herself,” Ridley muses. “In 

the voiceover, that wasn’t there. Watching her 
probably feels sadder than playing her, in a way.” 


When Fran’s not at her desk, she’s mostly sitting 
on her sofa in her empty home. After countless 
roles involving intense action, Ridley embraced 
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ON HER CHALLENGING NEW CHARACTER 


the stillness. “The physicality is that she’s more 
[touches chest, hunches shoulders] in herself,” she 
explains. “Everything’s very uncomfortable. It’s 
about leaving a very light footprint on the world.” 
The most we see Fran move is her flat-footed 
stomp to the bus stop — which did present Ridley 
with an opportunity. “It’s the first time I adopted 
a walk,” she laughs. “My husband found it so 
funny. It was those shoes!” 


As the title suggests, Fran occasionally imagines 
her own demise: splayed out in the woods, on the 
beach, in a car crash. These shots were tough, 
both mentally and physically. “It’s sort of in 
character,” Ridley says, “but also it was really 
cold, so it was mainly trying not to shiver.” This 


morbid preoccupation is how Fran deals with life. 


“That’s where she escapes to,” the actor explains. 
“T remember lying there thinking; people have 
their thing, whether it’s meditation or working 


out, to feel connected to the earth and themselves. 


She just has quite a different version.” 


The only thing trickier than getting in Fran’s 
head? Getting out of it. Ridley found focusing on 
her own film project helped her leave this intense 
character on set. “We were setting up the film 

I was making [Magpie, which Ridley produces 


and acts in],” she explains, “so I was asking 

the producers on this film how indies work.” 

The star does have other, less movie-related 
techniques for switching off, too. “I do my 
crossword,” she laughs. “I watch things that are 
lovely, or things that are trashy.” ‘Real Housewives 
Of Tatooine’, anyone? SOPHIE BUTCHER 


SOMETIMES | THINK ABOUT DYING IS IN CINEMAS IN APRIL 
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TAKING SCHITT 
TO ANOTHER 
LEVEL 


DAN LEVY 


BETTYE SWANN 


NAOKI SATO 
AN AWARD-WINNING word-of- 
mouth phenomenon watched by 
millions, Netflix comedy Schitt’s Creek 
was a huge success. Co-creator and star 
Dan Levy is following it up with Good 
Grief: a drama about artist Marc (Levy), 
who suddenly loses his husband (Luke 
Evans), and reconnects with his friends 
during his grieving process. 

For some, this is a surprise move 
for the creator of a comedy show. 
“Perceivably, it’s a 180-degree change 
from where I came from,” Levy tells 
Empire. “Yet to me, it makes so much 
sense. Schitt’s Creek always had 
dramatic tension... This felt like an 
extension of that.” That emotional core 
is the same, then; the difference is the 
layers surrounding it. “With Schitt’s 
Creek, we figured out the drama, and 
then built the comedy all around it,” 
Levy explains. “With this, I had to 
ground the world in something very 
sad, then figure out moments that could 
give the audience that relief.” 

Make no mistake: Good Grief 
absolutely is Levy breaking away from 
any kind of box Schitt’s Creek might 
have put him in. “There was a lot of 
pressure to continue down the comedy 
path,” he says, “but I had this strong 
inclination to explore drama. Maybe it 
was some kind of stubborn retaliation 
against being called a comic all the time. 
I think when you feel pigeon-holed, 
your reaction tends to be, ‘Let’s run in 
the opposite direction.” 

Schitt’s Creek was very much 
a collaboration initially, between Levy 
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and his father Eugene. Good Grief 
sees him striking out on his own as 
solo writer and director. “By the end 
[of Schitt’s Creek], I felt I had that 
confidence to start something myself,” 
Levy says. “Beginning a whole project 
on your own, pushing your way through 
all the hurdles, was something I think 
Ineeded to do.” 

And though he’s levelling up in 
his work behind the camera, Levy’s 
still keen to just be in front of it, too. 
“T would love to act more,” he admits. 
“Tt just makes what you choose to do 
that much more specific. There are a lot 
of people who still want me to do ‘Fifty 
Shades Of David Rose’ [Levy’s character 
in Schitt’s Creek], but I feel like we did 
it the best we possibly could.” Levy 
has left the Roses behind, so as to bloom 
elsewhere. SOPHIE BUTCHER 


GOOD GRIEF IS ON NETFLIX FROM 5 JANUARY 
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BOB MARLEY: ONE LOVE 


WORDS KEVIN EG PERRY 


WHEN MAKING A film about Bob Marley, one 
of the planet’s most beloved musicians, putting 
together a killer soundtrack is the easy part. 
Speaking with Empire, director Reinaldo 
Marcus Green (King Richard) breaks down the 
tunes chosen for upcoming biopic One Love, 
which stars Kingsley Ben-Adir as the reggae icon. 


EXODUS 


Green’s film centres around the creation of 
Marley’s 1977 masterpiece Exodus, recorded in 
London after the singer survived an assassination 
attempt in Jamaica. The album — and its indelible 
title track — made Marley a global star. “We get 
into the lyrics and what the song means, and 


then at that moment in our film it’s really about 
expansion,” says Green. “Bob was huge in Jamaica, 
but he wasn’t as well-known in Europe and 
America. That album put him on another level.” 


WAR 


In 1976, just two days after being shot, Marley 
performed in front of 80,000 people at the Smile 
Jamaica concert. In Green’s film, we see Marley 
playing protest anthem ‘War’ there. “It’s not as 
popular as some of his other songs, but it’s such 
a powerful moment in the film,” says Green. 

“A lot of people know the feel-good Bob Marley 
tunes, but even those songs were born out of 
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deep struggle. The whole idea is that if we can 
get a little closer to the meaning of the songs, it 
allows us a deeper appreciation.” 


Contemplating the challenge of weaving 
Marley’s music organically into the story of his 
life, Green learned that many songs originated 
from conversations with family and friends, the 
former having been instrumental in getting the ON WHY THE MAKERS OF THE 
film off the ground. “Three Little Birds’, at least LIVE-ACTION MOVIE NEED TO EXERCISE CAUTION 
in our film, comes through a conversation with his 

children as he’s riding in the car,” says Green. “As 

an audience member you feel like a fly on the wall.” 


After arriving in London, Marley found himself 
faced with recording in a new country, supporting 
his family and taking reggae to the world. “There 
was a lot of pressure riding on Exodus,” says Green. 
“Tn our film, ‘Jamming’ comes at a time where 
they’ve figured it all out. The band is cooking, 
everything’s going great, and things are on the up.” 


As wellas Marley’s musical impact, Green set out 
to capture the singer’s romantic side through his 
relationship with his wife Rita (Lashana Lynch). 
“We see Bob create this song in his bedroom, and 
you really feel like you're getting a peek into his 
creative process,” says Green. “It’s like a concert 
for one. It’s not a perfect rendition, it’s a trial-and- 
error version that makes you feel like he was still 
figuring it out. That’s the secret sauce of the film.” 


After the release of Exodus, Marley returned 

to a Jamaica on the brink of civil war. In 1978 

he headlined the One Love Peace Concert, 
remembered for a breathtaking moment when he 
joined the hands of two warring political rivals 
on stage. “It’s a very, very powerful moment, not 
only then but for how resonant it is in today’s 
world with how divisive politics have become,” 
says Green. “We end our film with ‘One Love’, 
which really underpins what the message of the 
film is and what Bob’s message is.” Sometimes, 
especially with Marley, you just have to let the 
music tell the story. KEVIN EG PERRY 


BOB MARLEY: ONE LOVE IS IN CINEMA FROM 14 FEBRUARY 
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Furiosa 


Sophie Butcher (Social Media Editor): This 
is such an exciting prospect. When is Anya 
Taylor-Joy not absolutely killing it? I just think 
she’s one of the best of her age and I can’t wait to 
see her in this. 

Alex Godfrey (Features Editor): I admit 

that the first time I saw Mad Max: Fury Road, 

I found it so overwhelming that I didn’t know 
what to make of it. It was only on subsequent 
viewings that it became this beautiful 
monument ofa film. 

Beth Webb (News Editor): I feel like everyone 
remembers where they were the first time they 
watched Fury Road. For me, a big reason for that 
was when I realised that I was watching this epic 
feminist odyssey underneath a Mad Max veneer. 
This was before Hollywood was scrambling 
around after #MeToo and trying to get more 
women’s stories on the screen. It was radical and 
it was brilliant. 

Ben Travis (Deputy Online Editor): You're 
totally right about it being Furiosa’s story, but 
you view that film through the madness of Max 
himself, which imbues it with that insane sense 
of energy. I’m really intrigued because this is 
Furiosa’s film. What will this look like when it’s 
not in Max’s headspace? 

Sophie: Is this shot mirroring the one of 
Charlize Theron when she stumbles out into the 
desert and drops to her knees to scream? 

Beth: It looks like it could be an homage. It’s 
such an iconic shot. You can’t think about this 
character without thinking about that moment. 
Ben: I think it’s a direct echo of the shot of Max 
standing in front of the car at the start of Fury 
Road, where he stomps on the lizard. 

Sophie: I’m so in. 

Beth: This line gave me goosebumps. [2] We 
obviously have iconic women in action movies, 
from Ripley to Sarah Connor, but we don’t get to 
see their whole journey. Plus it’s a bonus just to 
be back in this world. Look at that contrast 
between the sand and the sky. 

Joanna Moran (Director Of Photography): 
It’s stunning, but where are they picking up 
their Ginsters and petrol from? 

Beth: Maybe there’s a little service station just 


off-camera with a Greggs and a Costa in it. Other 
bakeries and coffee chains are available. 

Ben: This is the real dystopia of Mad Max. 

It’s not a world without water. It’s a world 
without Greggs. 

Joanna: So, is this Hemsworth? 

Sophie: I find it weird. Why can’t it just be his 
regular face? I find it distracting. 

Alex: I think it works. Actors like to disappear 
into their roles and he’s certainly doing that 
here. I think if he looked handsome, it would be 
more distracting. 

Beth: Is he supposed to be a younger Immortan 
Joe here? 

Ben: No, he’s a new character called Warlord 
Dementus. I think part of this story is his 


character going into battle against Immortan Joe. 


Joanna: There is something menacing about 
him here, isn’t there? 

Alex: I appreciate how Hemsworth likes to 
subvert expectations. He’s been doing that 
since Ghostbusters. 

Beth: It’s great that he gets to go full Australian 
in this film as well. Not an American accent 

in sight. 

Ben: There’s a 50-50 chance that these two are 
going to kiss in this shot. 

Beth: I think slightly less than that given that 
one is wearing a life-preserving mask. A kiss on 
the forehead, perhaps. 

Alex: Love finds a way. 

Beth: I hope he gets his PG-13 moment. 
Sophie: Even Immortan Joe deserves a little 
forehead kiss. 

Beth: This is the Green Place Of Many Mothers, 
where Furiosa is trying to get back to. 

Ben: It’s heartbreaking because we know from 


THIS IS HER ODYSSEY 


Fury Road that she’s not going to find that home. 
I think there’s going to be an inherent tragedy to 
this film. 

Joanna: It all looks very natural and folk- 
inspired, doesn’t it? It’s cotton, it’s blues and 
chambray. It’s not the skulls and death and 
destruction of War Boy land. 

Ben: Looking at something so lush and green 
within the context of this world makes your 
eyeballs sizzle. 

Beth: It’s such a jarring contrast, isn’t it? 
Sophie: The light over her eyes here is so 

good. 

Beth: Anya looks so formidable. I think she’s 
had a mystical quality to her in other roles, but 
here she has so much agency. 

Ben: Have you seen her in The Witch? 

She’s the originator of the ‘good for her’ 
cinematic universe. 

Alex: My only regret is that I believe that Anya’s 
schedule on this film is the reason why she’s not 
in Robert Eggers’ Nosferatu. 

Beth: I’m finding myself poring over every shot 
of this trailer. 

Ben: The entire trailer could’ve been just this 
single image and I’d have been like, “Okay, yes. 
I’m in. You've got me.” 

Beth: I love that in this trailer alone we get the 
full evolution of this character at breakneck 
speed. I’m just desperate to see how the gaps 
in-between are plugged in. 

Ben: There’s just no way that youre not going 
to watch this film. Everyone is going to sit up 
and pay attention to Furiosa. It’s no less than 
she deserves. 


FURIOSA IS IN CINEMAS FROM 24 MAY 


NATHAN FIELDER’S 
BEST PROMO 
PRANKS 


CURSE 


The deadpan comedian has built a buzzy career 
from creating and starring in acclaimed 
conceptual shows like The Curse and The 
Rehearsal. Off set, however, his rare but 
memorable media appearances have gained 
areputation of their own. 


AN AWKWARD INTERVIEW 


Fielder’s form of toe-curlingly funny press 
stunts have been happening for years. Like when 
he interviewed his co-stars from Christmas 
comedy The Night Before — Seth Rogen, 
Anthony Mackie and Joseph Gordon-Levitt — 
choosing to quiz them not about the film itself, 
but rather their bank balances, how often they 
have sex and (in Gordon-Levitt’s case) apparent 
plot-holes in Inception. 


A BACK-UP GUEST 


Stating that he was concerned he wouldn’t be 
sufficiently entertaining when appearing on an 
episode of Conan and that he’d already told his 


FIRST WORD 


“talk show anecdote” on two of the host’s 
competitors’ progammes, Fielder brought 

out a “back-up guest”... in the form of Oscar- 
winning actor Susan Sarandon. In one of the 
most gloriously absurd TV moments ever, the 
Thelma & Louise star proceeded to sit beside 
Fielder, smiling politely while he droned on 
about his cats, before leaving the stage without 
saying a word. Fielder then tried to persuade 
Conan to go “50-50” on her plane tickets. 


AN IMAGE CHANGE 


After a New York Times review branded his 
acting in The Curse “stiff”, Fielder attempted to 
prove just how “loose” and “laidback” he actually 
is by appearing on Jimmy Kimmel Live dressed 
as across between Silent Bob and Prince. The 
comedian went on to strong-arm Kimmel into 
phoning the newspaper and demanding they 
print a retraction, before Kimmel “shits on 
them while presenting the Oscars”. 


AN INSTA-SPOOF 


Last month, just 24 hours after Glen Powell 
and Sydney Sweeney debuted a flirty teaser 
for their romantic comedy Anyone But You, 
Fielder and his The Curse co-star Emma 
Stone unveiled a shot-for-shot, word-for-word 
copy. And then pretended they’d had the 

idea first. “I personally will not be pursuing 
legal action,” Fielder posted on Instagram. 
“But I cannot speak for [The Curse’s streamer] 
Paramount+.” Anyone But You director 

Will Gluck got in on the gag, claiming, “We 
did indeed steal [the] idea... Forgive our 
missteps.” TOM ELLEN 
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How Much 
Is A Pint 
Of Milk? 


Jean-Claude 
Van Damme 


THE ACTION-MOVIE LEGEND 
TRADES THROWING 
PUNCHES FOR PRICING UP 
PASTEURISED BEVERAGES 


WORDS ALEX GODFREY 
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What one thing do you do better than anyone 
else you know? 

Okay, I love people. When you love people, you 
have frequencies. Frequencies are feelings. They 
are thoughts of love. When you love people, you 
can go inside them. Because only love will open 
the gate, and invite you. So my biggest specialty 
in life is intuition of people. How a person is 
suffering, or happy... I’ve got that, I think. 


Do you buy your own groceries? 

Well, I don’t like to do grocery shopping, because 
you have to wait in line... But I like to do it with 
my kids and we have fun. I like to smell the 
vegetables and fruits. But if I do groceries I end 
up doing pictures with people, and I get stuck. 
Not in a bad way. It’s no problem to do pictures; 
in fact, I love it. It helps me and it helps them. 


How much is a pint of milk? 
So, ifa pint is halfa litre... Let’s say about $5 [£4.01]. 


What’s in your pocket right now? 

These pants I’m wearing, you get them when 
you fly business-class. I love them. Flying pants. 
I don’t care about clothes. All my life I’ve dressed 
like a sportsman because I’ve trained all my life. 
I know how to dress, but I don’t care. And I’ve 
got nothing in my pockets. So now you know, if 

I meet you one day, you have to pay the bill. 


That’s very strategic. 
No, no, no, you pay for the food, I’ll pay for the 
wine. Or the whiskey. 


FIRST WORD 


Do you have an irrational fear? 

What scares me the most? I don’t want to lose my 
princess. Lola. [Shows us a chihuahua sleeping on 
a bed] Without her... my life would not be the same. 
I mean it. I love dogs. I’ve got many. All adopted. 


What was your first pet? 

A black dog with a big moustache. I grew up around 
dogs. I thought they were like horses. When I was 
nine and went into the countryside I thought they 
were like lions, protecting me, and I was Tarzan. 


When were you last naked outdoors? 
Years and years ago... Maybe I jumped into a pool 
naked somewhere. To feel free. 


What is the worst smell in the world? 
[Laughs for 15 seconds straight] In a cave. When 
you go inside and it’s soft, due to the moisture. 
Mould. No. The worst smell in the world is when 
you go into a gutter and you have to escape the 
jail. That happened to me, kid. The worst smell in 
the world... The worst smell of a shit somewhere. 
In Belgium they say, “I’m going to melt a bronze.” 


If you weren’t an actor, what would your 
dream job be? 

T’ve always been fascinated by the heart. A heart 
surgeon. I would be a good heart surgeon, but 

I would be bad with consistency. 


What’s your favourite sandwich? 
A French baguette, but toasted, with camembert 
and a little orange marmalade, and then a big 


bowl of black coffee, and I dip my baguette into 
the coffee. It’s Belgian. 


Who would play you in a movie? 

I think I’m gonna say myself, because I know 
exactly what to do. But I’m going to doa 
documentary series about me with Mark 
Wahlberg, he’s producing it. He likes me very 
much. Before he was famous he came to my house 
and wanted to interview me about Bloodsport. 
I think it should be six episodes. I can talk 
about when I was kidnapped in Russia. Thank 
God I knew martial arts. I know all the details 
because the truth is the truth. It’s like Taken. 


Can you play a musical instrument? 
Yeah, bongo. I’ve got good rhythm. That’s no 
problem. You know the way I dance, in 
Kickboxer. [Does the Kickboxer shimmy for 
a few seconds] Woooh! 


If you could time-travel, when and where 
would you go? 

What a great question. Wow. I would like to go 
back to the time when I was with my grandpa at 
the farm, sitting on his legs, him smoking his cigar, 
dipping it in whiskey. I don’t remember him. But 
Ido. And I don’t. All I remember is his protection, 
and him chasing flies in the summer. His breath 
smelt clean. I would like to be able to talk to him, 
tell him, “Look, I made it, I became a movie star.” 
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Bella Baxter (Emma Stone) gets 


into the swing of things. 
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Top to bottom: 


Love interest 
#1, Duncan 
Wedderburn 
(Mark Ruffalo), 
makes his 
move; Love 
interest #2, Max 
McCandles 


(Ramy Youssef), 


chats to Dr 
Godwin Baxter 
(Willem Dafoe); 
Bella goes 

on a journey 


of discovery. 


KILLER 
QUOTE 


“To get a sexual 
response 
from my body 
would take the 
same amount 
of electricity 
as runs north 
London.” 
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POOR THINGS 


THE TEAM BEHIND THE FAVOURITE 
CONJURE UP FRANKENSTEIN BY WAY 
OF GLORIA STEINEM 


OUT 12 JANUARY / CERT TBC / 141 MINS 


DIRECTOR Yorgos Lanthimos 

CAST Emma Stone, Mark Ruffalo, Willem Dafoe, 
Ramy Youssef, Christopher Abbott, Jerrod 
Carmichael, Margaret Qualley 


PLoT Dr Godwin Baxter (Dafoe) puts a baby’s 
brain in a corpse, creating Bella (Stone). She 
soon earns the affections of Max McCandles 
(Youssef) — and Duncan Wedderburn (Ruffalo). 


THE ORIGINAL 1992 novel by Alasdair Gray 
on which Poor Things was based — or, to give 

it its full, appropriately ludicrous title, Poor 
Things: Episodes From The Early Life Of 
Archibald McCandless M.D., Scottish Public 
Health Officer — was never seriously considered 
as obvious film fodder before director Yorgos 
Lanthimos came along. It’s a curious, 
meandering tome, told by at least four narrators 
of varying degrees of reliability, documenting 

a unique take on the Frankenstein mythology: 
the coming-of-age of Bella Baxter, a young 
woman powered by the brain of her own baby 
who learns about feminism, social justice and 
sexual mores in Victorian Glasgow. 

Lanthimos matches Gray’s sensibilities like 
aclose cousin. Perhaps cinema’s best absurdist, 
the Greek filmmaker has always been able to tread 
a delicate line between ridiculous dark comedy 
and rich emotional and political truths, from 
The Killing Of A Sacred Deer to The Favourite; he 
and screenwriter Tony McNamara — a co-writer 
of The Favourite, and creator of similarly 
ahistorical romp The Great — have here 
fashioned a surreal steampunk spectacular, 
ariotous dissection of gender dynamics, and 
perhaps the most nakedly entertaining entry in 
Lanthimos’ swellingly accomplished career. 

It is funnier, swearier and hornier than 
Gray’s original novel, necessarily trimmed in 
certain places, beefed up in others. The final 
part of the book, which hands the narrator- 
reins to Bella and completely recalibrates 
everything that went before it, is boldly excised; 
in its place, the perspective and the focus shifts 
from the gentle-hearted Archibald McCandlesss 
(here renamed Max McCandles) to Bella herself, 
the themes of patriarchy and female agency 
lifted to the surface. 

That decision hands the centre-stage to 
Bella, and to Emma Stone. She makes the very 
most of that spotlight. Clearly still intoxicated 
by her Oscar-winning collaboration with the 
director on The Favourite, Stone has turned in 


maybe her richest, most interesting, utterly 
fearless performance yet. She begins as a literal 
baby, an acting challenge that in the wrong 
hands could feel like a drama-school exercise; 
with Stone at the wheel, it’s odd, keenly 
observed, full of texture and wisdom. Bella’s 
progression is both incremental and rapid: 
beginning non-verbally, she slowly builds 
avocabulary, ending the film as a thesaurus- 
verbose polymath, gleeful in her curiosity, 
incautious in her lack of filter. Watching her 
work is a constant, unpredictable thrill. 

This is a consciously silly role, and requires a 
huge amount of nudity — a coming-of-age in every 
sense of the word ‘coming’ — but Stone has always 
been just as good at the intuitive, subtle notes as 
the big, outrageous ones. Just as Bella learns to 
be, Stone is in total command of her body as an 
instrument, wielding it with a surgeon’s precision 
in sketching a journey of enlightenment. 

That journey is shaped by the men of 
her life, who seem to represent different 
expressions of masculinity: there is her proxy 
father Godwin, played by a stately and stubborn 
and typically stellar Willem Dafoe, whom Bella 
refers to as ‘God’. There is her gentle husband- 
to-be Max (Ramy Youssef, impressive in what is 
effectively his film debut). And there is Duncan 
Wedderburn, her first lover, played by Mark 
Ruffalo. Like a kind of big-screen take on The 
Fast Show’s 13th Duke of Wybourne, Duncan is 
the definition of cad. Ruffalo, endlessly droll, offers 
up gems like, “At the risk of being immodest, 
you've just been thrice fucked by the very best,” 
with a preposterous English accent, a raised 
eyebrow, and a rakish twiddle of his moustache. 

As Bella and Duncan embark on a kind of 
gaudy Grand Tour — which involves seeing the 
world, vomiting up custard tarts, and repeatedly 
“furious jumping” each other — the gorgeous 
imagery from prolific Irish cinematographer 
Robbie Ryan shifts from Gothic black-and-white 
to a hyperreal saturated colour palette, 
blossoming just as Bella’s own social and cultural 
palette expands too. Her perspective is a kind of 
alt-Victorian dreamscape, with psychedelic 
skies and realism-be-damned diversions. The 
off-kilter tone is only firmed up by Jerskin 
Fendrix’s brilliantly daffy, discordant score, as if 
Mica Levi soundtracked a CBBC show. 

The combined effect leaves you with a giddy 
cinematic high: like eating too many pastel de 
natas laced with hallucinogens. Yet Lanthimos 
again somehow finds an absurdist line dripping 
in substance. He, McNamara and Stone 
ultimately grant Bella her agency and self- 
possession — and with it, the most infectiously 
bizarre, cocktail-clinking happy ending in 
cinema history. A goat is involved. Hardly 
obvious film fodder — but that’s what we’ve 
come to expect from this lot. JOHN NUGENT 


VERDICT Absolutely batshit, utterly 
filthy and a true original: Poor Things is as 
good as Yorgos Lanthimos and Emma Stone 
have ever been. 
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REBEL MOON: 
PART ONE — 
A CHILD OF FIRE 


BEGUN, THE SNYDER WARS HAVE 


xk 


OUT NOW (CINEMAS), 22 DECEMBER (NETFLIX) / 
CERT 15 / 134 MINS 


DIRECTOR Zack Snyder 

CAST Sofia Boutella, Michiel Huisman, Charlie 
Hunnam, Ed Skrein, Bae Doona, Djimon 
Hounsou, Ray Fisher 


PLOT When her home is threatened by the cruel 
ruling Imperium, ex-soldier Kora (Boutella) 
searches for allies to help defend it. 


IT’S WELL KNOWN that Rebel Moon was 
originally conceived as a Star Wars movie. 
Refurbished and reimagined, it now arrives as 


Clockwise 
from main: 
Sofia Boutella 
as Kora; Ed 
Skrein plays 
Atticus Noble; 
Creature 


feature. 


a Netflix original. But watching it, it’s 
clear this isn’t just Zack Snyder’s Star 
Wars — it’s his The Matrix, his Blade 
Runner, his Gladiator. It’s Vikings and 
Nazis and aliens and lightsabers. This 
is an exercise in throwing absolutely 
everything at the wall, and seeing what 
sticks. Unfortunately, little of it does. 


KEEP 'EM 
PEELED 


Look out for the 
walrus-moustached 
man who keeps 
Tarak prisoner — 
played by voice 
actor Ray Porter, in 
a rare on-screen 
role. Porter is best 
known for voicing 
Darkseid in 
Snyder’s Justice 
League. 


(Cleopatra Coleman and Ray Fisher). 
But Snyder’s signature slow-motion 
and lens flare is overbearingly, 
obfuscatingly present. Slowing to the 
point of freeze-frame mid-action 
sequence does, inevitably, create 
impressive imagery, but it can feel like 
that image is Snyder’s only aim, rather 
than developing a story that would 
make those moments truly connect. 
The colour palette is largely dull, too, 
with heavy use of CGI, and visuals that 
are genuinely blurry at times. 


Sofia Boutella, a seriously 
underrated action hero, is our anchor. 

She is Kora, a soldier with a traumatic past, 
trying to find peace ploughing fields on the planet 
Veldt. Since the galaxy’s king was killed, it lives 
under the boot of the Imperium. When they 
arrive, led by Ed Skrein’s Admiral Noble, Kora 

is drawn into fighting them off — then gathers 

a team of notorious warriors to protect Veldt 
when they return. 

There’s cheeky smuggler Kai (Charlie 
Hunnam); permanently topless Tarak (Staz 
Nair); guilt-ridden badass Nemesis (Bae Doona); 
and drunk coliseum-dwelling General Titus 
(Djimon Hounsou). We don’t really know who 
they are, or why they'd agree to help Kora. It’s 
hard to care about any of them. 

Some exciting sci-fi invention is displayed 
along the way, especially in the character and 
creature design — see Jena Malone’s vengeful, 
spider-esque Harmada and the Bloodaxe siblings 


It’s clear from the earnest tone, 

enormous budget and planned 
expansion of the franchise that Snyder’s 
intention was to create something mythic. He 
somewhat succeeds, but only at surface level; 
there’s certainly a sense of scale, but barely 
anything underneath. The script is both childish 
in its overly simplistic morality, and tinged with 
an adult, nasty sexual edge. There are endless 
exposition dumps, yet you still don’t really 
understand the bigger picture. There is a lot of 
talking about grain. The idea of an entirely new 
galaxy held such promise; sadly, now, the many 
Rebel Moon projects ahead (in films, books, 
graphic novels and games) have a little more to 
prove. SOPHIE BUTCHER 


VERDICT Despite some cool action 
sequences and interesting aliens, the first 
Rebel Moon instalment is a disjointed ride 
through an under-realised universe. 
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FEMME 
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OUT NOW / CERT 18/99 MINS 

DIRECTORS Sam H. Freeman, Ng 

Choon Ping 

cast Nathan Stewart-Jarrett, George 
MacKay, Aaron Heffernan, John McCrea 


Neo-noir meets erotic thriller meets queer 
revenge tale in this feature debut from Sam 
H. Freeman and Ng Choon Ping. A chilling 
homophobic encounter with a group of men, 
headed up by George MacKay’s Preston, 
leaves drag artist Jules (Nathan Stewart- 
Jarrett) completely traumatised. Months later, 
Jules concocts a plan to expose Preston, 
setting up a tense, often-uncomfortable 
exploration of sexual manipulation and 
shifting senses of masculinity — a pulse- 
pounding thriller delivered through 

a fascinating dual character study. The 
clarity of directorial vision, grounded 
screenplay and excellent performances 
make Femme a compelling ride. SB 


QUEENDOM 
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OUT NOW / CERT 15 / 96 MINS 
DIRECTOR Agniia Galdanova 
PARTICIPANT Gena Marvin 


This stirring documentary tells the story of 
Gena Marvin, a Russian, 22-year-old, queer, 
nonbinary artist. Marvin has been described 
as a drag queen, which doesn’t really cover 
it: more than a cabaret act, Marvin’s myriad 
outfits are a combination of theatricality, 
circus craft, avant-garde performance 

art, high camp, and something more 
otherworldly — as if H.R. Giger and Derek 
Jarman had a baby. There’s something 
inherently cinematic about these jaw- 
dropping, ethereal creations. But in Putin’s 
Russia, where the LGBTQ movement has 
been effectively outlawed, Marvin’s 
creations are an expression of rebellion. 
This is a devastating, urgent reminder that 
art can be dangerous and important and 
powerful — especially in ten-inch heels. JN 


Tv 


DOCTOR WHO: 


GOTH ANNIVERSARY 


SPECIALS 


THE SONIC SCREWDRIVER GETS ONE 
HECK OF AN UPGRADE 
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OUT NOW (BBC iPLAYER) / EPISODES VIEWED 3 OF 3 


SHOWRUNNER Russell T Davies 

cAsT David Tennant, Catherine Tate, Miriam 
Margolyes, Neil Patrick Harris, Yasmin Finney, 
Ruth Madeley, Jemma Redgrave 


PLOT After 15 years apart, the Doctor (Tennant) 
and Donna (Tate) reunite, facing enemies old and 
new across time and space. 


AS THE BBC celebrates 60 years of the 
TARDIS-sized jewel in its televisual crown, youll 
be hearing the word “back” a lot. Doctor Who is 
back! Russell T Davies is back! David Tennant 
and Catherine Tate are back! And that they most 
triumphantly are. But as this propulsive trifecta 
of anniversary specials plays out, there’s a feeling 
that’s also been brought back — of child-like 
imagination and endless wonder — that promises 
this bold new Whoniverse is the real deal. 
Playfully eliding reams of exposition that 
would bore diehard Whovians and alienate 
newcomers, RTD wastes no time settling back 
into the hotseat. Raucous first episode “The Star 
Beast’ sees Tennant and Tate slip effortlessly back 
into their Doctor/Donna groove. It’s a delicate 
dance of humour and heart, given new steps by 
the introduction of Donna’s daughter Rose 
(Yasmin Finney), Who’s first trans character. 
Speaking of new, there’s a slickness and 
ashine to Who’s latest era that simply wasn’t 
possible 15 years ago. From endless spacecraft 
corridors, to grandiloquent, carnivalesque sets, to 
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Here: Getting the band back 
together: Catherine Tate 

and David Tennant. Below: 
Neil Patrick Harris as 

The Toymaker. 


impressive in-camera explosions, the show’s 
already reaping the rewards of its new 
international Disney+ streaming deal. But it’s 

all matched by a classically Who sense of DIY 
derring-do — see the kinda creepy, kinda cute 
animatronic alien marvel The Meep in ‘The Star 
Beast’; the pupaphobic nightmare marionettes in 
‘The Giggle’ — that holds true to the series’ roots, 
even as it embraces new possibilities. 

And it’s not all blockbuster action and 
wibbly-wobbly timey-wimey shenanigans here, 
either. Tennant and Tate’s acting chops and 
electric chemistry shine in the specials’ 
outstanding middle instalment, “Wild Blue 
Yonder’. A Gothic chamber-piece set aboard 
ahaunted spaceship, it’s a taut, tense, ever-so- 
slightly terrifying bottle episode that sees the 
Doctor and Donna come face-to-face with a pair 
of demonic doppelgangers. As far as distillations 
of the show’s essential nature go, you'd struggle 
to find one better than this. 

By the time showstopping finale “The Giggle’ 
comes around, Neil Patrick Harris going full Olaf 
as demented big bad The Toymaker — a palpable 
existential threat to the Doctor who makes The 
Master seem an apprentice-level adversary by 
comparison — it’s hard not to feel like a child 
again. Sure, this new Who ain’t perfect — there’s 
some goofy dialogue and occasionally shonky 
VFX work. But it is unmistakably, emphatically 
Doctor Who once more, regenerated and ready to 
take on all comers. And the kicker? It truly feels 
like the best is yet to come. Allons-y! JORDAN KING 


VERDICT Sometimes silly, sometimes 
scary, constantly compelling, RTD and co pay 
loving tribute to 60 years of Doctor Who while 
teasing a bright new era ahead. 
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Birds of a feather: Mahito 
Maki (Soma Santoki) 
hangs out with strange 
new friend the Grey 
Heron (Masaki Suda). 


THE BOY AND 
THE HERON 


ANOTHER MAGICAL, MOVING, MAD 
MASTERPIECE FROM MIYAZAKI 


Kk kK 


OUT 26 DECEMBER / CERT 12A/ 124 MINS 


AS IT TURNS out, Hayao Miyazaki simply cannot 
stop. The legendary Japanese animator — co- 
founder of Studio Ghibli; master of fantasy anime; 
creator of Totoro, Kiki, Ponyo, No-Face, Soot 
Sprites, the Catbus and many more — intended 
to retire following 2013’s The Wind Rises, his 
elegiac World War II plane drama. It wasn’t the 
first time. He also meant to retire after 1997's epic 


war fable Princess Mononoke; and again after 
2001's global breakout Spirited Away. Every time, 
he returned with a film that he couldn’t not have 
made, one whose existence almost demanded 
itself. The Boy And The Heron is no different. 

A decade after his paean to the power of flight 
and the corruptibility of dreams, Miyazaki returns 
with another outright masterwork — this time, the 
kind of rich, bewildering, ceaselessly imaginative 
fantasy-adventure that Ghibli is best known for. 
The Boy And The Heron is not only a victory lap 
for a filmmaker long regarded as one of the 
greatest of all time — it’s a contemplative and 
self-reflective psychological dive into the mind 
of its own creator, a soul laid bare in cinematic 
form. If that sounds heavy — and at points, it is 
— it’s also thrillingly adventurous, spikily funny, 
and beautifully crafted, a feast for the eyes, 
mind, heart and soul. A Miyazaki movie, then. 

Where The Wind Rises was curious for largely 
eschewing Miyazakian mythology in favour 
of historical drama, The Boy And The Heron 
complements it as a Greatest Hits set of the 
director’s distinctive fantasy output. This, too, is 
set amid the destruction of World War II — in its 
early scenes, Miyazaki paints the devastation of 
young Tokyo boy Mahito’s home (and the death 
of his mother) in an impressionistic flurry of 
flickering flame, some of the studio’s most 
striking animation ever. From there, it moves out 
to the countryside — playing like a dark relative 


of My Neighbour Totoro — as Mahito 
is re-homed at his new mother’s rural 
estate. A baby is on the way. His father 
has his head buried in his munitions 
work. A gaggle of elderly maids won’t 
leave him alone. And a talking grey 
heron keeps, well, talking to him. 

For its first hour, The Boy And The 
Heron unfolds ata gentle pace, Mahito | 
coming to terms with his new life — 
though his quiet pastoral existence is 
punctuated by outbursts of grief-fuelled anger 
and the menacing encroachment of the heron, 
who taunts him with cryptic messages and 
ominous warnings. As with all of Miyazaki’s 
work, it’s peppered with beautifully small 
humanistic moments, incidental actions 
purposefully animated that make the characters 
feel truly alive. And even in its quieter half, there 
is mesmeric imagery: a chorus of carp rising 
from a lake, mouths agape; the heron’s steely 
gaze, accompanied by staccato piano notes from 
Joe Hisaishi’s stunning score; a mass of toads 
crawling up Mahito’s body. 

But it’s in its wilder, wandering second half 
that The Boy And The Heron really takes off, once 
the heron draws Mahito into a perilous fantasy 
realm bursting with boundless invention. The pair 
become an unlikely double act on an existential 
quest (there are thematic shades of Pan’s 
Labyrinth here) to save mothers both past and 
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present — a journey towards emotional 
revelation, travelling not just through wondrous 
worlds (a ghoul-strewn seafaring town; a castle 
ruled by oversized birds; a plain overseen by 
an ancient wizard), but through the halls of 
Miyazaki’s whole career. The film’s dark and 
dangerous fantasy impulses hew close to 
Princess Mononoke; its hallucinatory coming-of- 
age allegory is in the Spirited Away vein; the 
breathtakingly adorable warawara are the cutest 
Ghibli creation since the Ponyo babies; the 
lushly overgrown kingdom is akin to Laputa; the 
anthropomorphic parakeets are rich in Totoro 
DNA. But for all the familiarity, it feels fearlessly 
new too, always moving in unexpected ways. 

Even Miyazaki’s long-fostered narrative 
idiosyncrasies are feature as much as bug here — 
the free-wheeling story will likely bemuse 
newcomers (advised to begin their Ghibli journey 
elsewhere), but be familiar to fans of Spirited Away 
or Howl’s Moving Castle. Its rather abrupt ending, 
too, is almost Ghibli tradition at this point. 

It’s impossible not to view the film as 
a kaleidoscopic self-portrait. This is Miyazaki as 
lonely boy, and cantankerous heron, and wise 
old wizard, ruminating on his kingdom of 
dreams and madness, wary of it toppling or 
falling into the wrong hands. It’s a story about 
what it takes to create the world we want to live 
in, all wrapped up in the kind of film the world 
undoubtedly needs. Now that The Boy And The 
Heron exists, you can’t imagine Miyazaki not 
making it. We’re lucky to have it. BEN TRAVIS 


VERDICT 


PAUL KING’S BIG WILLY STYLE 
HITS THE SWEET SPOT 


KkKK 


OUT DECEMBER 8/ CERT PG/ 116 MINS 


IN A MOVE that will surprise absolutely 
no-one, Wonka begins with a slowed-down 
tinkly version of ‘Pure Imagination’, the hymn 
to the power of creativity sung by Gene Wilder 
in Willy Wonka & The Chocolate Factory. It’s 
perhaps the most obvious gambit in Paddington 
director’s Paul King’s origin story for the 
top-hatted candy man, a film that breezes by 
on a waft of ingenuity, charm and warmth, all 
delivered with gusto by Timothée Chalamet, 
Hugh Grant and a host of British comedy stars. 

The set-up sees a wide-eyed Wonka 
(Chalamet) looking to launch his own chocolate 
shop but hamstrung by a nefarious chocolate 
cartel, a triumvirate of comedy-named fat cats: 
Slugworth (Paterson Joseph), Fickelgruber 
(Mathew Baynton) and Prodnose (Matt Lucas). 
Chasing his dream, Wonka is tricked into 
servitude in a laundry, meets orphan Noodle 
(Lane), unleashes hover-chocs, and has run-ins 
with the tallest Oompa Loompa, Lofty (Hugh 
Grant — you wish he was on screen more), the 
little guy determined to get his stolen cocoa 
beans back from the chocolatier. 

Lest we forget, Wonka is a musical. Of course, 
King has form in this arena — who can forget 
Paddington 2’s chorus-line of prison inmates? 
— but he scales up here, staging bigger numbers 
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Here: A sweet treat: Orphan 
Noodle (Calah Lane) is uplifted 
by Willy Wonka (Timothée 
Chalamet). Below: One 


chocolate bar to rule them all. 


but still retaining the lightness and wit. The 
songs, by The Divine Comedy’s Neil Hannon, 
are engaging and likeable, from an ode to the 
drudgery of laundry (the Bugsy Malone-esque 
‘Scrub, Scrub’) to an exuberant celebration of 
the joys of Wonka’s chocolates, the best of 

the bunch ‘A World Of Your Own’, sung to 
commemorate Wonka’s chocolate-shop 
opening. Happily, Wonka doesn’t just flirt with 
the idea of a musical — it fully commits, and is 
all the more joyous for it. 

As with Paddington 2, King and co- 
screenwriter Simon Farnaby’s writing is at its best 
concocting crazy schemes involving the unlikeliest 
elements (one involves a faux Bavarian 
aristocrat; another involves milking a giraffe). 
Similarly, the script is studded with delicious 
details, be it visual conceits (Wonka lighting a 
candle by blowing on it) or off-the-wall ideas 
(the cartel’s incriminating ledger is guarded by 
Rowan Atkinson’s corrupt cleric and 500 
chocoholic monks). It’s a delightful, daffy world, 
and a pleasure to spend time in. 

Occasionally it veers too close to a Harrogate 
panto for comfort (see Olivia Colman’s Mrs 
Scrubbit), but Chalamet keeps you invested, 
treading a nifty line between eccentricity and 
sincerity, embracing the twinkle of Wilder while 
avoiding the creepiness of Depp. The most 
kind-hearted on-screen hero in years, Wonka 
embodies Wonka’s strongest (purple) suit: 

a huge generosity of spirit. IAN FREER 


VERDICT 
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FILM 


ONE LIFE 


THE FIRST AND LIKELY ONLY 
CINEMATIC ADAPTATION OF 
ESTHER RANTZEN’S THAT’S LIFE! 


Kk 


OUT 5 JANUARY / CERT TBC / 110 MINS 


DIRECTOR James Hawes 
cast Anthony Hopkins, Johnny Flynn, Lena Olin, 
Helena Bonham Carter, Alex Sharp, Romola Garai 


PLOT British stockbroker Nicholas Winton 
(Hopkins) reflects on his daring plan, decades 
earlier, to rescue children from Nazi-occupied 
Czechoslovakia before the onset of World War II. 


FOR THOSE OLD enough to remember, 

a particular 1988 episode of That’s Life!, hosted 
by Esther Rantzen, was an iconic moment in 
British television history. Nicholas Winton, the 
man who rescued 669 Czech-Jewish children 
from the threat of Nazi Germany, was given 

a poignant reunion with the children he 
managed to save, many of whom made up part 
of the studio audience. 

James Hawes’ One Life is a solid retelling of 
the events which led to that historic TV moment, 
although his feature-film debut, despite its 
parallels with conflicts happening today, doesn’t 
match the emotional heights of Rantzen’s show. 
The safe and conventional filmmaking here almost 
derails the intended power and importance of 
Nicholas’ achievements. But at least it offers 
a notable takeaway on how the ordinary can 
accomplish something extraordinary. 

Lucinda Coxon and Nick Drake’s script 
splits its efforts between Maidenhead, 1987, and 
London, 1938. Tasked by his wife Grete (Lena 
Olin) to clear out his old things and let go of the 
past, the older Winton (Anthony Hopkins) — 

a hoarder extraordinaire — rediscovers his old 
scrapbook. He begins reminiscing about his pre- 
war efforts, when the young Winton (Johnny 
Flynn) visited Prague and had a life-changing 


Here: Not all heroes 
wear capes: Nicholas 
Winton (Anthony 
Hopkins). Below: 
Children’s lives are at 
stake on the eve of 
World War II. 


experience, witnessing children in refugee camps, 
living in inhospitable conditions. Cue visas, 
trains, fundraising, record-keeping and cutting 
through the legal red tape to get the youngsters 
out of the country as the threat of war looms. 

Coxon and Drake keep things light and 
simple, opting for a formulaic approach heavily 
reliant on an emotionally stirring third act. 
However, such a move doesn’t always do its 
two-pronged storyline justice. The plot — 
asurface-level dramatisation at best — suffers 
from missed opportunities to meaningfully 
explore the psychological impact of the rescue, 
not just from Nicholas’ point of view, but also 
the eyes of others who were instrumental 
in the evacuation. Thanks to their lack of 
on-screen development, Romola Garai’s Doreen 
and Alex Sharp’s Trevor, the film’s major 
supporting characters, end up the biggest 
casualties left on the sidelines. 

In spite of such shortcomings, One Life 
finds its strength through Anthony Hopkins. 
An actor whom you can always depend on, 
Hopkins delivers a heartfelt and sincere 
performance, capturing the melancholic gravity 
behind Winton’s pain, grief and regret over not 
accomplishing more. You feel that weight and 
nuance whenever he studies an old photograph 
or attempts to share his story with the press, 
making that powerful and cathartic conclusion 
worthwhile. Flynn is equally impressive as his 
younger counterpart. It’s in these performances 
that One Life really comes to life. KELECHI EHENULO 


VERDICT The over-familiar story-beats 
and safe execution stop this from reaching its 
full potential — but Hopkins and Flynn shine, 
providing a moving portrayal of Winton’s life. 


SCALA!!! 
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OUT 5 JANUARY / CERT 18 / 96 MINS 
DIRECTORS Jane Giles, Ali Catterall 
PARTICIPANTS John Waters, Adam Buxton, 
Stewart Lee, Ben Wheatley 


If you were a film fan of a certain age, of a 
certain location, and of a certain disposition, 
chances are you visited the hallowed fleapit 
that was London’s Scala. Open from 1978 
to 1993, it was the unofficial home of 
subversive, alternative, late-night cinema, 
and a haven for self-described weirdos and 
misfits. This affectionate documentary tells 
its history through a winning parade of 
talking heads (including Empire’s own Kim 
Newman), speaking with reverence about 
the cinema’s grubby, grotesque charms 
and innovative programming approach. 
The assemblage of film clips from typically 
transgressive material screened there gives 
it just the right bite and energy. A film made 
by, about, and for proper film devotees. JN 


CANDY CANE LANE 

kkk 

OUT NOW (PRIME VIDEO) / CERT 12A / 117 MINS 
DIRECTOR Reginald Hudlin 

CAST Eddie Murphy, Tracee Ellis Ross, Jillian 
Bell, Nick Offerman 


There are certain things intrinsic to a good 
Christmas movie: jingling bells, roaring 

fires, last-minute personal growth and, just 
occasionally, Faustian pacts with malevolent 
sprites to earn a capitalist Christmas payday. 
Nothing says holiday cheer quite like selling 
your soul, and that’s precisely the set-up for 
this tinsel-wrapped comedy, which reunites 
Eddie Murphy with Boomerang director 
Reginald Hudlin. Part /t’s A Wonderful Life, 
part Drag Me To Hell, it’s an unholy 
concoction of ideas that is unlikely to 
become a seasonal staple, but sift through 
the nonsense and there’s a surprising amount 
to enjoy in this bonkers Noel nightmare. In 
what other film can you watch a psychotic elf 
kick Santa in the nuts? yD 
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He was having 


afield day. 


KILLER 
QUOTE 
al 


“| know we’ve 


never, ever scored 
Adapted from the 2014 


documentary of the same name and 
based on real events (“with a couple of 
embellishments”, the film notes), it 
is the ultimate underdog story, and 
exactly the kind of quirky material that 
Waititi has always gravitated towards, 
too: sweet, dry comedy that celebrates, 
and is defined by, Polynesian culture. 
American Samoa is a ripe setting 
for this sort of thing. It’s small-town, 


His gradual, inevitable journey 
from unwanted outsider to 
transformative leader feels unearned, 
coming together largely thanks to 
a montage (another time-honoured 
sports-movie staple). That feeling is 
compounded by a sub-plot involving 
Jaiyah (Kaimana), a trans player 
who Thomas repeatedly misgenders 
and deadnames in the film’s most 
unpleasant moments. There are ways 


a goal, ever. But we 
have to, because 
I’ve made a bet that 
we could. If we 


NEXT GOAL WINS 


don’t, they’re gonna 
draw lady boobs on 


IT’S A FUNNY OLD GAME — BUT IS IT 
A FUNNY NEW FILM? 


kk 


OUT 26 DECEMBER / CERT 12A/ 104 MINS 


my face. Some 
pretty powerful 
motivation.” 
TAVITA (OSCAR 
KIGHTLEY) 


THERE ARE GOOD sports movies. There are bad 
sports movies. And then there are good sports 
movies about bad sportspeople. Next Goal Wins, 
the latest non-Asgardian offering from Taika 
Waititi, aims to be in this last sub-genre. The 
story, of the historically crap American Samoa 
football team in their quest to be marginally 

less crap, follows in the fumbling footsteps of 

the likes of Cool Runnings and Eddie The Eagle. 


personified: an island nation with 
a blanket 20mph speed limit anda 
community so insular that everyone has second 
or third jobs. Some of the film’s best moments 
come when Waititi and Iain Morris’ script 
affectionately ribs its environs — especially when 
football admin Tavita (a deadpan Oscar Kightley) 
is on screen, born of the same management 
school as Murray from Flight Of The Conchords. 
It is almost a shame, then, that the focus is 
not entirely on this tight-knit culture, but 
instead the “white saviour” (as one character 
pre-emptively puts it) who visits it. Michael 
Fassbender, in a performance almost as icy as 
his turn in The Killer, is — by design — not an 
especially likeable lead. His reluctant football 
coach is a ball of uncontained rage, essentially 
possessing all of the pitchside etiquette of Sir 
Alex Ferguson but none of his managerial nous. 


of depicting a disrespectful character 

without the film itself feeling 
disrespectful. It’s not clear that bar is cleared here. 

So, there are issues. Waititi’s predilection for 

whimsy can only take him so far. Compared to the 
carefully crafted high of Boy or Hunt For The 
Wilderpeople, this errs on the side of careless. But 
there is still something to be said for the comforts 
of this sub-genre — the simple but potent idea 
that losing together is better than losing alone. 
There is a genuine goosebumps moment when 
the team’s haka finally comes together, and you 
can probably guess how it all ends. Sometimes 
being bad at sports can be good. JOHN NUGENT 


VERDICT 
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MY NAME IS 
BARBRA 


IN WHICH A SHOWBIZ ICON 
REFLECTS ON THE WAY WE WERE 


Kk KK 


AUTHOR BARBRA STREISAND 


IN MY NAME Is Barbra, 

the 900-plus-page doorstop 
autobiography by the EGOT- 
winning diva herself, Barbra 
Streisand, you will learn more 
about the superstar than you 
could ever have imagined. For 
longtime fans of her yearning, 
OTT, wonderfully warm and comic screen and 
stage presence, there are a lot of questions we have 
long wished to have the woman herself answer. 
How did the skinny Brooklyn Jewish girl come 
to have such a strongly developed sense of herself 
so young, in a world basically designed to put 
her down? How did she continue to push the 
boundaries of what young women in the 
entertainment industry could do, from directing 
her own offbeat personal projects (see: Yentl) to 
refusing to bow down to WASP beauty standards 
(see: her proud embrace of her sometimes- 
ridiculed and now-iconic side profile)? How did 
she go about forming an artist-led production 
company with Sidney Poitier, Steve McQueen 
and Paul Newman? And just how exactly did she 
end up cloning her pet dog Sammie? 

All of these questions and more are answered 
in Streisand’s delightful, star-studded, often- 
rambling, and utterly self-aggrandising new 
memoir. Be warned: this is not a masterful 
example of the celebrity life story so much as 


KUBRICK: AN ODYSSEY 
kkk 
AUTHORS ROBERT P. KOLKER, NATHAN ABRAMS 
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A star is born: Barbra Streisand 
in 1968’s Funny Girl. 


a sweeping, extensive catalogue of every detail in 
Babs’ life, from her junk-food preferences and 
charity work to her marriages and passion 
projects. But if you're game for that, there are also 
long remembrances of directing The Prince Of 
Tides, a frankly gushing recollection of meeting 
and working with The Way We Were co-star 
Robert Redford, the making of Funny Girl, 
directed by childhood hero and in-person- 
disappointment Gene Kelly, and reflections on 
her longtime friendship with Marlon Brando. 

In honesty, fans would likely be disappointed 
if Streisand came across any other way except 
gloriously grandiose. Here she certainly does, but 
her prose is also shot through with amusing 
self-awareness. She knows she was an annoying 
kid, and says so; she admits that when she met 


MARVEL COMICS LIBRARY: 
SILVER SURFER VOL. | 
kkk 

AUTHOR DOUGLAS WOLK 


James Brolin, the last (and current) of her 
husbands, she finally let a man ‘take charge’, 
never having allowed that in work or life up until 
that point. My Name Is Barbra may not be an easy 
read, given its length and tendency to go off-piste 
about things like coffee ice cream and why red 
only looks good on darker-haired women. But 
even the less obviously ‘big’ opinions or moments 
of Streisand’s career have a deliciously queenly 
tone to their retelling that gives them pizzazz, 
and makes the overall effect of the memoir one 
that feels befitting of a diva. CHRISTINA NEWLAND 


VERDICT 


AVATAR: THE OFFICIAL 
COOKBOOK OF PANDORA 
kk 

SENIOR EDITOR ALISTAIR DOUGALL 
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~ Desperate times for the 
___ stranded survivors. 


FILM 


SOCIETY OF 
THE SNOW 


THE ‘MIRACLE OF THE ANDES’ GETS 
ANOTHER CINEMATIC RETELLING 


Kk KK 


OUT 22 DECEMBER (CINEMAS), 4 JANUARY (NETFLIX) / 
CERT 15 / 143 MINS 


DIRECTOR J.A. Bayona 
cast Enzo Vogrincic Roldan, Matias Recalt, 
Agustin Pardella, Tomas Wolf, Diego Vegezzi 


PLOT In 1972, Uruguayan Air Force Flight 571 
crashes in the Andes. The survivors must resort 
to extreme measures in order to stay alive. 


J.A. BAYONA IS no stranger to films about 
survival. In 2012’s The Impossible, he followed 

a tight-knit family trying to outlast the 2004 
Indian Ocean tsunami. With Society Of The Snow, 
it’s a Uruguayan rugby team who find themselves 
stranded in the Andes. And while the story of the 


disastrous Flight 571 has been told on screen 
before in Frank Marshall’s 1993 movie Alive, this 
version has the benefit of a Spanish-speaking cast 
and Uruguayan journalist Pablo Vierci’s 2009 
book of the same title as a source, which includes 
testimonials from the survivors of the real-life 
crash. The results are both grand and intimate. 

Let's start with the grand. Bayona wastes little 
time introducing us to the ill-fated passengers 
and members of their families — before plunging 
us into the horrific crash, which is rendered in 
visceral, heart-pounding detail. The plane breaks 
apart during its descent and its occupants either 
immediately ripped away or seriously injured, the 
camera lingering on each painful detail for just 
long enough to yield the maximum impact. The 
grim sequence is executed with exacting precision 
that shocks the senses, belying its ultimate 
small-screen confines; it is eventually finding 
a home on Netflix, but for this moment alone it’s 
worth watching on the big screen. 

In the aftermath, it’s the characters and the 
dynamics between the remaining members of 
the group that take centre stage. The beats here 
are familiar — initial bursts of hope give way to 
despair, while any and all temporary solutions 
slowly evaporate — but Bayona and his team 
of screenwriters do an excellent job of slowly 
ratcheting up the desperation, to the point 
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where the most unforgivable and unthinkable of 
sins becomes routine. 

Enzo Vogrincic brings an understated but 
heartfelt humanity to Numa Turcatti, who also 
provides voiceover narration at various critical 
junctures. But though he may be a focal point, 
this is very much an ensemble piece. The 
camaraderie and the disagreements between 
the survivors are deeply felt, and the initially 
optimistic Marcelo Pérez del Castillo (Diego 
Vegezzi), resolute Nando Parrado (Agustin 
Pardella) and more all get their moments to shine. 

The performances are aided by the 
filmmaking and the elements themselves. 
Regular Bayona collaborator Michael Giacchino 
accentuates proceedings with a score that 
alternates between haunting horror chords and 
moving melodies. And it’s evident that the movie 
was filmed largely on location, Pedro Luque’s 
striking cinematography capturing both the 
beauty and the harshness of the conditions, the 
biting cold bleeding through the screen as if by 
osmosis. In more ways than one, Bayona makes 
us feel like we’re there. AMON WARMANN 


VERDICT A viscerally rendered plane 
crash gives way to an affecting story of 
humanity and survival. Bayona is on 
impressive form here. 
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Armed and dangerous: 


RoboCop tools up again. 


ROBOCOP: 
ROGUE CITY 


WE'D BUY THIS GAME FOR 
A DOLLAR! (RRP: £43.99) 


Kk 


PC / PS5 / XBOX 


THE LAST TIME many of us saw Peter Weller’s 
RoboCop, he was unashamedly flogging meal 
deals for Kentucky Fried Chicken. Thank 
goodness, then, that Rogue City is here to replace 
our memories of ‘Colonel RoboCop’ with 
amore sonorous swansong for Weller’s titular 
tinman, who returns once again for an original 
story set between the events of RoboCop 2 and 3. 
From its scene-setting opening newsreel, 
right down to the perfectly rendered nuts and 
bolts of Rob Bottin’s iconic suit design, much 
of RoboCop: Rogue City authentically captures 
the look and feel of Paul Verhoeven’s original 
classic, with Weller’s plain-spoken delivery 
offering the icing on the cake. Missing is the 
socio-political subtext that gave 1987’s RoboCop 
its edge, as developer Teyon indulges in the 
violence of Alex Murphy’s techno-fascist approach 
to justice without asking players to consider the 


When it comes to gameplay, however, Rogue 
City refuses to compromise on the spirit of its 
central character. True to form, RoboCop never 
runs towards justice, but rather methodically 
stomps into each combat situation, soaking up 
enough gunfire to warrant the act of taking 
cover almost pointless. In this way, Rogue City 
offers a first-person shooter experience that plays 
quite unlike any other, not so much subverting 
the genre’s stereotypes as marching right 
through them with the same gusto with which 
Murphy stubbornly ploughs through concrete, 
plasterboard, and any other obstacle in his path. 

Outside of the firefights, the game also 
exploits RoboCop’s skills as a detective via 
investigations that require you to examine 
evidence and deduct your findings on a case. 


These side quests flesh out the world and 
encourage exploration of Rogue City, which 
brings the grimy grandeur of dystopian Detroit 
to life. At 20 hours, the campaign’s relative ease 
and straightforwardness does border on the 
repetitive side. But enjoyed through the lens of 
Murphy’s iconic visor interface, it’s just enough 
to leave you wondering whether this faithful 
homage might be persuasive enough to inspire 
MGM to bring back RoboCop once again to the 
screen. ALEX AVARD 


insidious forces guiding his Prime Directives. 
You will, at least, be given some agency in 
considering how those Prime Directives are 
fulfilled, with multiple endings and mission 
outcomes depending on how you've closed cases 
and maintained public order. But that attempt 
at player choice often feels at odds with an 
experience that encourages the ‘shoot first, ask 
questions later’ approach, resulting in a game 
that doesn’t always seem to have a handle on the 
kind of RoboCop story it wants to tell. 
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PRISCILLA 


SHE’S EVERYTHING. HE’S JUST ELVIS 
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OUT 5 JANUARY / CERT 15 / 113 MINS 


DIRECTOR Sofia Coppola 
CAST Cailee Spaeny, Jacob Elordi, Ari Cohen, 
Dagmara Dominczyk, Tim Post, Lynne Griffin 


PLOT Teenager Priscilla Beaulieu (Spaeny) 
meets Elvis Presley (Elordi) in 1959. The pair 
strike up a relationship — which soon turns into 
a toxic marriage. 


SELDOM DO THE words “glamorous” and 
“childbirth” belong in the same sentence. Yet as 
a heavily pregnant Priscilla Presley emerges 
from the car that has rushed her to hospital in 
high-heeled boots and recently applied false 
eyelashes, those two words seem to bond like 
“rock” and “roll”. 

The latest entry in Sofia Coppola’s sad-girl 
canon is a meticulously crafted melodrama 
about a meticulously crafted young woman; 
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Clockwise from 
left: Priscilla 
(Cailee Spaeny) 
puts a brave 
face on; Isolated 
among frenzied 
fans; Love me 
tender: With 
husband Elvis 


(Jacob Elordi). 


KEEP 'EM 
PEELED 


Dolly Parton’s ‘I Will 
Always Love You’ 
plays at the film’s 

end, a choice full of 


a teenage fan-turned-bride whose 
world is dictated by the love of her 
life — one of the most famous and 
desired men alive at the time. As 
always, Coppola — here adapting 
Priscilla Presley’s memoir Elvis And 
Me — keeps her lens focused on 

her female protagonist, as the ebbs 
and flows of an overwhelming 
relationship cause her love to calcify over 

some 14 years. 

It’s ademanding task embodying 
a character over three eventful, deeply impactful 
phases of their early life, but Cailee Spaeny —in 
her first major leading role — rises to it. With 
a face that seems to effortlessly adapt to Priscilla 
in early teens through to her late twenties, 
the actor delicately moves from lovesick 
adolescent to awoman who seems older than 
her years, worn down by a man whose fame 
excuses his bad impulses. 

Elvis’ public persona is largely left off 
screen, and instead Coppola beams a light into 
every dark corner of his private personality, 
from his pill addiction to his controlling nature 
to brief flashes of violence. Yet even when 
working with the murkier side of The King, 
Jacob Elordi is on star-making form, at once 
transfixing and chilling as his character’s 


meaning: Priscilla 
Presley told Parton 
that Elvis crooned 
the song to her 
as they left 
their divorce 


proceedings. 


temperament shifts gear at an 
alarming rate. The pair together are 
bewitching as they navigate their 
early courtship, marriage, and the 
arrival of daughter Lisa Marie, and 
are as convincing in the happiest 
moments as they are the worst. 

Over her career, Coppola has 
finessed a filmmaking style that’s 
simultaneously romantic while 
accentuating the loneliness her 
characters so often carry. That style 
thrives here as the camera lingers 
at a distance, making the pristine 
rooms of Graceland seem cavernous as Priscilla 
wanders aimlessly between them. Meanwhile, 
cinematographer Philippe Le Sourd’s lucid, 
dreamy tones, and swoon-inducing songs from 
the likes of the Ramones and Brenda Lee are 
used to build an idyllic if isolating landscape. 
The film doesn’t move at a quick pace, with the 
impact of Elvis’ toxicity slowly curdling the 
marriage instead of setting it instantly ablaze. 
Those expecting a racy, scandal-fuelled biopic 
may feel shortchanged. As a portrait of a young 
woman’s journey through a tragic marriage 
and out the other side, however, Priscilla soars. 
BETH WEBB 


VERDICT With its woozy aesthetic 
and dynamic, beguiling cast, Priscilla is 
textbook Sofia Coppola: not breaking the 
mould, but a sublime continuation of her 
sad-girl sensibilities. 
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FERRARI 


A. DRIVER IS A DRIVER IN 
MICHAEL MANN’S LONG- 
GESTATING BIOPIC 
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OUT 26 DECEMBER / CERT TBC / 130 MINS 


DIRECTOR Michael Mann 

cast Adam Driver, Penélope Cruz, Shailene 
Woodley, Sarah Gadon, Gabriel Leone, Jack 
O’Connell, Patrick Dempsey 


PLOT As Enzo Ferrari (Driver) prepares for the 1957 
Mille Miglia race, he wrestles with a failing marriage 
and a car company on the brink of collapse. 


ACCORDING TO FERRARIT folklore, founder 
Enzo Ferrari once said that when you ask a child 
to draw a car, they will draw it red. Any devout 
tifoso knows all too well that Ferrari is more than 
just a race-car brand — it’s a borderline religion. 
Such is its power that its name is synonymous 
with speed. It’s something that Michael Mann’s 


Ferrari captures to blistering effect in its early 
minutes. The eponymous engineer and former 
racer (played by Adam Driver) sits ina church, 
listening to holy scripture; meanwhile, another 
religion is introduced, as the film whips back 
and forth between the sermon and a racetrack, 
which is alive with the sound of a Ferrari 
hurtling around the circuit. 

It’s unfortunate, then, that the rest of Ferrari 
isn’t so divine. Mann’s biopic arrives after a 20- 
year-long wait, and yet the result is frustratingly 
monotonous in ways that betray its namesake. 
Driver is back on House Of Gucci accent mode as 
the eponymous moto-innovator, who splits time 
between his deteriorating company, his collapsing 
marriage to Laura Ferrari (Penélope Cruz, 
brilliant if underused) and his relationship with 
Lina Lardi (Shailene Woodley). Perhaps it was 
necessary to delve into Ferrari’s family drama, 
but any time the film returns to tired domestic 
squabbles, it screeches to a grinding halt. 

Certainly, there are interesting threads 
that could have done with being pulled further. 
As much as Ferrari (the man) is regarded as 
something of a mortal god, he’s also a harbinger 
of death. Developing the fastest cars in the world 
doesn’t happen without sacrifice — namely, the 
drivers risking their lives for Ferrari’s beautiful, 


deadly machines. And yet, Driver’s performance 
is confusingly restrained, lacking some of the 
charisma or intrigue that would make you 
believe that anyone would be willing to race so 
recklessly for him. 

Where Ferrari gets it right, you feel it 
down to your bones. When the company’s 
troupe of drivers hop into those famous red cars 
for the Mille Miglia, a 1,000-mile endurance 
race, Mann places us right in the cockpit, 
each roadster speeding round bustling street 
corners and down lightning-fast open roads. 
It’s equally fascinating to watch the mechanics 
of motorsport in its relative infancy, when 
pitstops lasted longer and the routes were far 
more treacherous. Like the films that have come 
before it, Ferrari reaffirms that racing has 
always had a cinematic quality to it: exhilarating 
to watch, but brutal, too. It’s in these moments 
that Ferrari thrums to life, maximising its power 
like a full-throttle engine. It’s just a shame that 
there isn’t enough of it. ANA MURRAY 


VERDICT: A surprisingly staid biopic of 
Ferrari’s venerable originator. In unpacking 
motorsport’s greatest legacy, it gets bogged 
down in a dull relationship drama — but the 
racing sequences are thrillingly visceral. 


Here: Dysfunctional MIS: 
boss Jackson Lamb (Gary 
Oldman) likes to take things 
ice and easy. Below: Chief 
antagonist Sean 

Donovan ($gpé Dirisu). 


SLOW HORSES: 
SEASON 3 


THE NAME’S LAMB. JACKSON LAMB 
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OUT NOW (APPLE TV+) / EPISODES VIEWED 6 OF 6 


PERHAPS THE GREATEST tragedy of the 
modern streaming era is the treasure trove of 
truly outstanding shows that lie hidden away on 
Apple TV+, criminally unwatched by the majority 
of people. A prime example of such is Will Smith’s 
Slow Horses, a gloriously low-fi subversion of 
traditional espionage thrillers, centred around 
an outcast band of MI5’s least wanted. Following 
on from the two seasons Apple dropped last 
year, this Christmas heralds the welcome arrival 
of another, based upon Mick Herron’s third 
book in the Slough House series, Real Tigers. 
Shrugging off its usual grimy East London 
streets for a 007-worthy prologue in Istanbul, 
the series opens with a boat chase through busy 
shipping lanes and a frantic pursuit through 
bustling Turkish side-streets. It’s a healthy flex 
of Apple’s budgetary might, archly aping the 
very globe-trotting spy stories that Slow Horses 
resolutely sets out not to be — all the while 
priming us to be unceremoniously dumped, post- 
credits, into a musty EC1 storage room and the 
familiar, tumbledown environs of Slough House. 
What follows is a mix of unconventional 
spycraft (Lamb’s answer to a foot-pursuit involves 
a double doner from the local kebab shop) 
and desperate heroics (Jack Lowden’s River 
Cartwright staging an ill-advised raid on MI5 


HQ) as the team try to locate their kidnapped 
colleague. It’s a compelling, lean and expertly 
constructed spy mystery, but the real joy of this 
show lies not in its sharp left-turns or elaborate 
rug-pulls, but rather its exemplary character work. 

With Jackson Lamb, Gary Oldman may have 
landed the role of his career: a marvellously vulgar, 
foul-mouthed slob with a talent for weaponised 
flatulence. That this is George Smiley so 
thoroughly gone to seed could easily have lent 
the series an air of tongue-in-cheek spoofery 
(a ‘Carré On’ show?), but while the sharply 
written scripts are consistently funny, this 
never crosses into farce. 

Lamb’s flock of drop-outs and losers 
prove just as satisfying company, ranging from 
areckless quixotic (Jack Lowden) to a grief- 
stricken burn-out (Rosalind Eleazar), a surly 
drug addict (Aimee-Ffion Edwards), a problem 
gambler (Kadiff Kirwan), and a supernaturally 
obnoxious incel hacker (Christopher Chung). 
Together, this gaggle of hapless heroes are so 
fantastically dysfunctional that their every 
interaction is an absolute joy. 

Flying as far below the radar as its cast of 
unlikely super-spies, this horse is more dark 
than slow — a beautifully crafted prestige drama 
that would be more than worthy of a prime-time 
slot on BBC One. If you've ever toyed with 
a subscription to Apple’s streaming service, 
this should be reason enough to bite the bullet. 
JAMES DYER 
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“CAESAR 
WAS 
BORN 

IN THIS 

OFFICE.” 


Rick Jaffa motions to the tidy, unassuming 
workplace in which he and his screenwriting 
(and life) partner, Amanda Silver, are sitting. 
Speaking to Empire, the duo are flashing back 
to 2006, and the moment they realised that the 
thriller script they were working on, inspired by 
true-life stories of people adopting baby chimps 
(which “always ended badly”), could be the key 
to rebooting Planet Of The Apes — dormant 
since Tim Burton’s maligned ‘reinvention’ 

five years earlier. 

They saw it as a character-piece about 
a genetically enhanced chimpanzee “raised as 
a boy, like Pinocchio,” says Silver. “But he has to 
learn who he really is and, once he embraces his 
ape-ness, he can lead his apes to freedom, like 
Moses.” By entwining their simian ‘Pinocchio- 
to-Moses’ idea with Apes lore, they were able to 
unexpectedly resurrect a franchise. 

Released in 2011, Rise Of The Planet Of The 
Apes (directed by Rupert Wyatt) used state-of- 
the-art performance-capture VFX to bring an 
astonishing new level of realism to the series, 
with mo-cap master Andy Serkis — formerly 
Gollum and Kong — anchoring the drama in | 
the role of Caesar. This furry Moses sparked fs 
a series of world-shattering events that would 
eventually, Jaffa and Silver suggested, lead to the ' 
weirdly inverted talking-ape civilisation we saw 
in the 1968 Charlton Heston-starring original. : - 

Caesar was a role Serkis would portray all ; 
the way to the grave over the following two i 
movies, 2014’s Dawn Of The Planet Of The Apes 
and 2017’s War For The Planet Of The Apes, both 
directed with gritty panache by Matt Reeves. So 
with their epic “character-piece” concluded, 
Silver and Jaffa’s work was done. They moved on 
to other projects, such as the live-action Mulan, 
and Avatar: The Way Of Water (plus its sequels). 
They weren’t expecting to be pulled back into 
the Planet Of The Apes’ orbit. So when that 
happened, it was, says Jaffa, “a bit of a surprise”. 

It was a surprise for Wes Ball, too. In 
September 2019, the director of the Maze Runner 
trilogy was summoned to a meeting with Emma 
Watts, chief executive of 20th Century Studios. 
Ball was still licking his wounds after his talking- 
rodent fantasy epic Mouse Guard — produced by 
Reeves and starring Serkis — had been cancelled 
by its new parent company, Disney. But Watts 


—— 
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Clockwise 
from above: 
A desolate 
beach? Just one 
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of the ’68 
original in 
Wes Ball’s 
instalment; 
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girl Mae; Ball on 
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before rolling; 
Chimp hero Noa 
(Owen Teague, 
right) gets 
together strong 
with Anaya 


(Travis Jeffery). 


had aconsolation prize in mind. One with a close 
connection to his Mouse Guard collaborators. 

“She said, ‘Hey, would you like to do the next 
Planet Of The Apes?” Ball recalls. It was quite an 
offer, to take on an iconic, 51-year-old franchise 
whose last three instalments had reinvigorated 
the series and salvaged it from being a post- 
ironic pop-culture joke. A great opportunity. 
At least, that’s how Watts saw it. 

“T have to admit,” says Ball almost sheepishly, 
“T said, ‘No thank you.” He didn’t have anything 
against Apes, he insisted. He loved the ’68 original 
as a kid, and appreciated the Caesar trilogy as “a 
great rejuvenation”. More than anything, “I didn’t 
want to make a part four.” Watts understood, and 
asked Ball to just think about it. So over the next 
week, he did. And that’s when it hit him: this new 
Apes movie didn’t need to be a part four. It could 
be something entirely fresh. Something that 
would enable him to build a whole new kingdom. 


“APOCALYPTO WITH APES?’ is how the director 
pitched his vision, referring to Mel Gibson’s 
brutal, 16th-century-Mesoamerica-set adventure. 
But, just over four years later, when we talk to 
him in late October 2023, his kingdom is still very 
much under construction. He is “deep in Weta- 
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land”, working closely with the New Zealand- 
based VFX house that, as well as bringing us the 
Lord Of The Rings and Avatar films, crafted 

the photo-real chimps, bonobos, gorillas and 
orangutans of the last Planet Of The Apes trilogy. 
It’s a “very slow crawl towards finishing,” Ball says, 
revealing that, of the film’s 1,500 shots, only 30 
don’t require VFX. The movie, he says, is “like a 
living, breathing creature that has to be absolutely 
real. We’re 22 weeks away from delivering and 
we've still got a shit-ton of work to do.” 

Still, he bounces and swivels enthusiastically 
in his desk chair with a boyish energy, never 
more animated than while recalling what made 
him finally decide to follow in the ape-wrangling 
footsteps of Wyatt and Reeves. “I had this flood 
of ideas,” he says. “I thought, ‘There’s a span 
of several thousand years between the last 
movies and the 68 Planet Of The Apes [1,955, 
to be as precise as is possible]. What if we’re 
somewhere down that line, on that trajectory 
towards that society of apes? We can create ape 
cultures, ape societies, new lore! We get to set 
a whole new trajectory!” 

This certainly wasn’t the anticipated 
approach: Apes fans assumed the story would 
pick up with Caesar’s son, Cornelius. “That was 
the super-obvious way to go,” says Ball’s long- 
time producing partner Joe Hartwick, “but not 
avery interesting one, because then it does just 
feel like a fourth film.” Fellow producer Jason 
Reed admits to being “usually pretty sceptical of 
sequels”, but, he says, “When I heard Wes’ vision of 
the film, I totally geeked out. He took the amazing 
foundation the last three movies built and used 
it to go deeper into the mythology of that world.” 

Ball envisioned an ape civilisation roughly 
three centuries on from Caesar’s death, 
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CATACLYSMIC 
BIBLICAL KIND 

OF EVENT.” 


ERIK WINQUIST, 
VFX SUPERVISOR 
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summarising it as the “Bronze Age” to the last 
film’s “Stone Age”. He worked up a heap of 
concept art and, with that promise of ‘Ape- 
ocalypto’ (our word, not his), successfully 
pitched “a different story track,” he says, “that 
lets the film be more of an adventure.” 

That adventure concerns a young 
chimpanzee named Noa (/?’s Owen Teague), 
who sets out on a perilous journey with human 
Mae (Freya Allan, The Witcher’s plucky child of 
destiny Ciri). It plays out in a landscape much 
changed since the gloomy final days of Caesar. 
That was a time which VFX supervisor Erik 
Winquist, a veteran of the previous trilogy, 
describes as being “in that kind of The Last Of 
Us time period, not that far down from the fall 
of mankind.” This film, however, is “way past 
that aesthetic. It would have been very easy for 
us to say, ‘Oh, we'll put a car here and dress it with 
some plants.’ But by this point it wouldn’t be 
acar anymore. It would be a car-shaped lump 
of overgrowth with some plastic bits in it.” 

With a virally decimated humanity having 
literally lost its voice and turned feral, this post- 
homo sapiens realm has been fully colonised 
by apes from different communities. Such as 
Noa’s tribe, which has made its high-rise home 
in old powerline towers, now smothered by 
foliage. Apes are now more verbal (“They do 
some signing still, but they are more articulate,” 
says Hartwick), and have developed their own 
fashions, with “woven adornments” for Noa’s 
tribe, says Winquist, and “Romanesque armour 
made from the scavenged remains of human 
things” for its warlike neighbour, led by Kevin 
Durand’s ominously named antagonist, Proximus 
Caesar. Some, like Noa, have even learned to train 
birds, as we’ve seen in the poster and trailer 
(perhaps to fetch tricky-to-reach bananas?). 
“That idea came from, ‘Man domesticated dogs, 
so maybe they domesticated eagles?” says Ball. 
“Tt was actually the first image I created for the 
movie. I could just put that up on the wall and 
say, ‘There it is. There’s the feel of our movie.” 

In Ball’s world, then, the apes have come 
along way. But he knew he couldn’t leave the 
past behind entirely. He might not be directly 
continuing Caesar’s lineage, but if this film were 
to work, it would need to respect — and continue 
— OI’ Green Eyes’ legacy. 


“WE HAD TO move on from the Caesar story, to 
change things and evolve — no pun intended,” 
says Rick Jaffa. “But in Rise, we honoured the 
Apes movies that came before us, as greatand > 
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not-so-great as they were, and tried, at least on 
a thematic level, to lean into what those movies 
talked to. With this we tried to do the same thing.” 

Silver says the big question the series has 
always asked is, “‘Can ape and human live 
together?’ That question of tribalism, survival 
and compatibility is definitely revisited.” And 
in Kingdom Of The Planet Of The Apes it relates 
directly to Caesar. “With any great historical 
figure there is a legacy...” says Jaffa, before Silver 
finishes the thought: “... And that legacy can be 
properly remembered, or it can be twisted and 
used for gain.” There is “a discussion about 
Caesar in the movie,” concludes Jaffa, “and 
there is a struggle to keep his legacy alive.” 

With apes no longer together strong, there 
are some, like Teague’s Noa, who are entirely 
unaware of Caesar. “Noa has no idea who that is,” 
says Teague. “Part of his journey is a discovery 
of that legacy and its various interpretations. 
Noa has to make sense of what all that means.” 
Other apes, like the dictatorial Proximus Caesar 
— the crown-wearing bonobo who is having such 
“a wonderful day” in the trailer — are very much 
aware. The clue is in his name. 

“Caesar is almost a religious figure, and 
Proximus has taken on the name Caesar because 
it was the highest position held in ape society,” 
explains Durand (The Blob in X-Men Origins: 
Wolverine and Little John in Ridley Scott’s 
Robin Hood). “It was a self-proclamation that 
was achieved by any means necessary, to ensure 
that apes continue to evolve. So youre seeing 
the influence and the evolution of what Caesar 
left. And, like in every morsel of human history, 
there’s always some type of tyrant who comes 
along and scares everyone into believing them.” 

There was a discussion about Caesar among 
the filmmakers, too. Or, to be more specific, 
about the actor who brought him to life. Could 
Andy Serkis himself return to the Planet Of 
The Apes, albeit in a different role? “We talked 
about it, for sure,” says Ball. “Like, ‘Could you 
play another ape character?’ I entertained 
that thought for a long time, because I thought 
it would be fucking cool. And Matt [Reeves] 
would always say, ‘Andy is the best actor I’ve 
ever worked with.” But it dawned on Ball that 
whatever role Serkis took, however well he 
played it, there was a danger Caesar would still 
shine through. “He’s just too iconic, in a way. 

So we decided it’s probably best to think about 
future movies where maybe he can come in.” 

In the meantime, Ball found a different job for 
Serkis — much to the delight of his new lead ape. 


“IT BECAME AN actor because I saw Andy 
Serkis play King Kong when I was a child,” 
beams Owen Teague. “I was so in love with that 
character, and I remember my mom explained 
to me, ‘That’s a person in motion-capture and 
that’s his performance.’ I thought, ‘Oh, I can 
do that!’ So when this came around, I was sure 
I wouldn’t get it because it was too good [to be 
true].” But get it he did. “His auditions were so 
compelling, we thought, ‘This is the guy.’ He’s 
outstanding,” says Jason Reed. 
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Serkis doesn’t have an official role on the 
movie — the production’s ‘ape school’ was run 
by Cirque du Soleil’s Alain Gauthier — but the 
former Caesar did make himself available to the 
key ape cast during pre-production. “I Zoomed 
with him and he said, ‘How can I help?” says 
Teague. “He gave me a lot of ape-related advice. 
He said, ‘Youre not impersonating an ape. 
You're putting on a costume of that character, 
So it becomes a really internal process, as 
opposed to an imitation.” 

Serkis provided line-readings during 
auditions but, Reed says, he was primarily on 
hand as a mentor. “He really helped the actors 
understand the technology, and what they 
should keep in mind or not think about while 
they’re using it.” With Teague specifically there 
was also a sense of Serkis giving his blessing. 

“T think Andy is certainly proud of Owen,” says 
Ball, “taking the torch into the next [movie].” 

The next-gen Planet Of The Apes will have 
abrighter, younger tone. “The last couple of 
movies concerned Caesar’s burden,” explains 
Hartwick. “Much like The Dark Knight, they felt 
heavy — super-enjoyable, but super-intense. 
We're going in a different direction. Noa still has 
a burden, but it’s wrapped in a different level of 
adventure, mostly because the character hasn’t 
been exposed to the outside world before. So 
we're seeing him see the world for the first time.” 

Noa’s companion on his “hero’s journey” 
(as Hartwick puts it), Mae, has a secret so 
important to the story that Allan can barely 
even describe the character to Empire. Still, she 
does say there is “a real kind of youthfulness at 
the centre of this film”. It is “a coming-of-age 
story. These characters are having a rebirth of 


| their perspective and outlook on the world. 


of ~~ ' 


They’ve had these very confined views and now 
they’re looking [at the world] through someone 
else’s eyes — while at the same time realising 
they’re the same, too. And that’s very influential 
as to how they’re going to look at their future, 
and the future of apes and mankind.” 

It was a physically demanding shoot, 
incorporating a frantic human-hunt scene (which 
will be familiar to fans of the 1968 version), as well 
as ariver-rapids chase sequence and a set-piece 
described by Erik Winquist as “a big, cataclysmic 
biblical kind of event”. Such water-based travails 
meant the film has been demanding for the VFX 
artists, too. “It was apparent on the page that 
this was going to be tricky in a number of 
instances, where you've got wet apes,” says 
Winquist. “You start getting into the need to 
deal with how the water affects the fur and how 
the fur affects the water. Thankfully we just 
came off a film called The Way Of Water, so 
we've been able to harness a lot of the experience 
and the tech that went into that film.” 

The 21st-century Planet Of The Apes has been 
entwined with James Cameron’s Na’vi saga since 
the start. They share a studio, a VFX house, and 
now even writers. But most of all, they share intel. 
“Avatar had this whole idea of performance- 
capture, and then Rise Of The Planet Of The Apes 
took that technology outside,” says Winquist of 
the way in which the last trilogy got out of the 
studio and into the Canadian rainforest. In the 
same way, all the techniques and technologies 
Weta devised to achieve performance-capture 
under water in Avatar’s volume were taken 
“outside into the bush” for this movie. It’s a 
symbiotic relationship between franchises which, 
if everything goes to plan, looks set to continue. 
After all, as Ball and his team are well aware, 


—_ 


we've technically still got 1,700-odd years to go 
before the story reaches its ultimate destination. 


BALL AND HARTWICK always saw Kingdom Of 
The Planet Of The Apes as the first in a potential 
new trilogy. But where exactly it goes is still 
being determined. “These things take a while 

to germinate,” says Hartwick. “But yeah, the 
intention is to do three movies.” 

Ball is non-committal about whether he’ll 
direct either or both of them. “I know what it 
means to do a trilogy,” he says, referring to his 
Maze Runner triple whammy. “I’m not totally sure 
I want to do that [again]. I have other movies 
I want to make.” Not least a Legend Of Zelda film, 
which he will take on next. Even so, his original 
Apes vision was too big for just one movie. “From 
the beginning we thought about this as a trilogy,” 
he says. “We had these grand ideas of where it 
could ultimately go and how it could fit into the 
legacy of these movies. So I’m certainly talking 
to [the studio] right now about the next story.” 

If the last trilogy was the life of Caesar, what 
defines this one, Empire wonders. The life of 
Noa? Or something more? 

“There is a fairly simple answer to that,” 
says Ball. “Those last three movies were about 
the end of something. They were about the end 
of this Moses story. They were about the end of 
humanity. And we thought, ‘From the ashes of 
those previous movies, we're gonna grow anew 
tree to climb.’ This movie is very much about the 
beginning of something.” 

Ball has the keys to the kingdom. But it’s 
time for the apes to reign. @ 
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WHEN INSPIRED 
ONE OF ” FINEST SKITS... 


When on-the-skids movie star Troy McClure’s 
(Phil Hartman) agent (Jeff Goldblum) asks him, 
“Have you ever heard of Planet Of The Apes?” 
the actor replies, “Er, the movie or the planet?” 
On learning he’s bagged the part of “the human” 
in stage-musical adaptation ‘Stop The Planet Of 
The Apes, | Want To Get Off!’, he exclaims, “It’s 
the part | was born to play, baby!” 
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number we witness is a hilariously naff cover 
version of Austrian synth-popper Falco’s ‘Rock 
Me Amadeus’, retooled for dogmatic ape leader 
Dr Zaius. It features a breakdancing orangutan, 
but that’s not the best bit. “Can | play the piano 
anymore?” asks McClure, for no apparent 
reason. “Of course you can,” responds Zaius. 
“Well, | couldn’t before!” Cue piano solo. 


i; 


a. 


Planet Of The Apes’ devastating finale is turned 
into an upbeat showstopper. “I hate every ape 

that | see / From chimpan-A to chimpan-Z / No, 
you'll never make a monkey out of me,” sings 

McClure. Cue Lady Liberty and fireworks. Then 

there’s the real twist — as Dr Zaius puts his 
hand on the kneeling McClure’s shoulder, the 
actor turns to him and announces, “I love you, 
Dr Zaius!” Perhaps there is a chance for apes 
and humans, after all. 
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JODIE 
COMER’S 
ASCENT 
HAS 
BEEN... 
NOT 
NORMAL. 


She began acting professionally at 14, but 
since breaking out — and breaking faces — 
as Killing Eve’s psychotic assassin Villanelle 
in 2018, over a handful of emotionally 
exhausting, psychologically challenging 
projects the Liverpudlian actor has bagged 
numerous awards: two BAFTAs (out of six 
nominations), a couple of Emmys, an Olivier 
anda Tony, let alone the rest. In each 
performance, she commits. 

Arriving fully formed in Season 1 of Killing 
Eve, Comer made Phoebe Waller-Bridge’s 
extraordinary dialogue her own, announcing 
herself to the world as a chameleonic actor, 

a master of endless accents, with physical chops 
to match the mindfuckery. Then in 2021, 

a triple-whammy: she starred opposite Ryan 
Reynolds in breezy comedy-drama Free Guy, 
went up against Adam Driver and Matt Damon 
in Ridley Scott’s blistering The Last Duel, in 
which her character’s rape is seen through 

three different perspectives (including, most 
traumatically, her own), and took the lead role 
in Channel 4’s TV film Help, exploring how 
Covid ripped through UK care homes. Following 
that, she won those Olivier and Tony awards 

(in the West End and then on Broadway) for 
overwhelmingly upsetting one-woman play 
Prima Facie, which vividly brought to theatres 
the fact that one in three women will experience 
sexual assault. 

Now, she stars in (and produces) Mahalia 
Belo’s The End We Start From, a taut, brutal 
piece of cinema in which the UK is almost 
apocalyptically flooded, and Comer’s character 
fights her way across the country to protect 
herself and her baby. And then there’s Jeff 
Nichols’ 1960s motorcycle odyssey The 
Bikeriders, starring Austin Butler and Tom 
Hardy, in which, as Kathy, Comer finds her 
own place in a gnarly sea of machismo. 

A few days before Empire’s photoshoot, 
Comer meets us for a long lunch in one of 
London’s tastiest Austrian restaurants. Just as 


engaging in the flesh, talk of schnitzels soon 
segues into talk of life, as she opens up about what 
all this material means to her — and does to her. 


Let’s discuss the babies you had to work 
with in The End We Start From. Babies don’t 
know the script. Babies aren’t going to hit 
their marks. Do you just have to adapt? 
Absolutely. You are very much at the mercy of it. 
The film spans a year, and we had an eight-week- 
old baby, and a three-month-old, then, six, and 
then eight. And they could only be on set for 

20 minutes at a time. So you might be in the 
midst of a scene and then it’s like, “Baby’s gotta 
go.” But what’s beautiful about them is they’re 
like honesty machines. They’re not trying to 

be anything. It allows you to be spontaneous 
because youre just reacting to what they’re 
giving you. 


Iimagine you got a lot out of that, because 
you seem like a very instinctive actor. So 
rather than just working with someone who 
knows their lines, you’re having to just go 
with it. 

Definitely. Also, this was a huge personal growth 
for me. Because before I did this film I'd felt like 
Inever really had a maternal instinct, I didn’t 
necessarily see myself as a mother. The first 

day I met the six-month-old babies, they were 
so unbelievably tiny, you could hold them in 

the palm of your hand, and my hands were 
shaking, visibly shaking, and I was so scared. 
Everything was so unknown, which was amazing 


to use when you meet [my character] at the 
beginning, because all of that is so real. And 
then as the filming progressed, I became much 
more comfortable. 


Did you get baby-puked on at all? 

I don’t think I did. But there was lots of 
trumping. Which is adorable! And holding the 
baby and the baby just doing a poo... You know, 
you're mid-scene and then you see the baby’s 
face go pink and start scrunching up and you're 
like, “Oh, it’s happening.” 


You turned 30 this year. Do you think 
there’s something subliminal about 

hitting an age and then being drawn to 
specific material? 

Yeah, I think there’s a subconscious level of 
wanting to explore something about yourself. 
But for me, what was really kind of beautiful — 
I guess a gift — throughout the process was just 
understanding that, “Oh, actually, this is within 
me.” And also, what drew me to the project was, 
after I read the script and met [director] 
Mahalia, I could just sense her sensitivity, and 
the way in which she wanted to protect 
motherhood. I was really excited by it because 
it wasn’t shying away from things. 


In this film, and in everything you do, you 
seem really emotionally available. Almost 
like you’re living through what the characters 
are going through. Does it feel like that? 

It’s interesting you say that, because... How 
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“ON KILLING EVE THERE 
WAS A LOT OF: ‘GO 
AGAINST WHAT YOUR 
INSTINCT IS SAYING, 
THROW IT AWAY.’ AS AN 
ACTOR I FELT LIKE I SHED 
A SKIN ON THAT SHOW.” 


this all started, I did a monologue for a drama 
festival in Liverpool when I was 11. And the 
piece was about the Hillsborough disaster. 

And I once did it for a talent show in school and 
Thad to introduce it before I did it, and I was 
trying not to cry as I was introducing it. The 
piece made me feel very, like you said, available. 
Very present. And I remember my drama 
teacher in school saying, “What you have is 
incredible, but you need to learn to control it.” 
So from a young age, it was something that was 
part of me. 


Well, you’ve mentioned in the past that at 
early auditions, you were told that not being 
classically trained, and not having gone to 
drama school, was a hindrance. But maybe 
that was beneficial for you, as instead it 
comes from a genuine place. 

I think youre right. And I’m so glad that I’ve had 
the experience that I’ve had. I feel like I could 
have possibly had something beat out of me; 
like, whatever your uniqueness is. I’ve heard it 
through friends who’ve gone to drama school 

— they strip you bare and build you back up 
again. I don’t know what that process may have 
done to me, but I am instinctive, and I’m so 
driven by the writing. If something doesn’t 
ignite something within me, I don’t want to go 
near it because then I’m pulling from a place 
that doesn’t feel honest. 


You’ve always projected that vitality. 

A lot of people first saw you in Killing Eve, 
in which you were instantly chameleonic 
but also just so alive. What was it like 
when that turned up, to get the chance to 
embody Villanelle? 

It was amazing. The truth is, for Season 1, 

I didn’t feel like I knew what I was doing until 
we were shooting Episode 4 or 5. I almost felt 
like a helium balloon: it was all kinds of 
outrageous and a little bit off-the-cuff, but I felt 
tethered to the ground by the writing being so 
solid. I just remember that first season being so 
playful. But it was also me stepping out of my 
comfort zone and trying things that maybe 
aren’t necessarily the first instinct. Harry 
[Bradbeer], the director and Phoebe [Waller- 
Bridge] would sometimes be like, “Why don’t 
you try it the complete opposite way?” There 
was a lot of that: go against what your instinct is 
saying, throw it away. So as an actor I felt like 

I shed askin on that show, because I realised 
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that, okay, there is naturalistic acting, but things 
can be kind of loud and bold, as long as there’s 
always truth throughout it. 


It must have been amazing to play someone 
who’s so self-assured, with no qualms, 

no self-doubt. 

Yeah. It was amazing. Because, of course, 
then you have to harness that part of yourself. 
I felt that with Tess, actually, in Prima Facie: 
there was a part of her professionally that... 
she took such ownership and had such 
confidence about her ability, that I had to 
harness that part of myself. And that’s the 
thing — you choose characters, but ultimately, 
they teach you something. 


Talking of which, in 2021 you did Help. It’s 
rare that you get to explore something as 
impactful and resonant as Covid while it’s 
still happening. At one point there’s an 
incredible 26-minute unbroken take [in 
which Comer’s character Sarah frantically 
tries to keep one of the care-home residents 
alive]. Mare Munden [director] has said that 
that wasn’t the plan, but having watched 
you in rehearsals, he was like, “We need to 
do this now, because Jodie is capable of 
doing this.” 

Oh, wow, I didn’t know that. We wanted it to feel 
real. Marc’s intention was also like... Within that 
timeframe, within that scene, she doesn’t have 
asecond to herself, there’s so much going on, 
and he wanted the audience to experience 


Top to bottom: 
Killing Eve 
(2018-2022): 
Psychopathic 
assassin 
Villanelle has 
her nemesis, 
British 
intelligence 
investigator Eve 
Polastri (Sandra 
Oh), pinned; In 
Channel 4 TV 
movie Help 
(2021), 
Comer plays 
a care worker in 
a Liverpool care 
home when the 
pandemic 
strikes. 


that as well. It’s like: she doesn’t get a break, 

a respite, so neither do you. I think as a viewer, 
that stirs something up in you that you can’t 
escape, which I think is incredibly effective, and 
can be very moving. I remember that night 
shoot, I was thinking, “This must be what theatre 
is like,” actually living through an experience the 
whole way through. It’s such a luxury to do that. 


So was it like preparation for Prima Facie? 
I don’t know. I don’t think anything could 
prepare me for that. But I’d never had that 
experience on a film set before where it was 
like, “We’re gonna shoot from this scene to this 
scene and we're not going to stop.” There’s no, 
“Oh, fuck, I’ve done this wrong.” If you do 
something wrong, work with it. Carry on. It’s 

a dance. Each crew member is relying on the 
other person to be on that mark. Because 
everything is so crucial. So I feel like we all 

did a huge sigh of relief after we finished that. 


You must have had an intense experience on 
The Last Duel, too. Did you get any feedback 
from people telling you what it meant to 
them? It’s such heavy material to chew on. 
It was amazing, and the biggest thing that drew 
me to it was this idea of playing into perspective. 
What I loved about Prima Facie was that 
because this woman is the sole narrator and 

you never leave her side, there is no room to 
question or doubt or second-guess her. I love the 
power within that type of storytelling. So they 
were very, very different —it’sthesameissue > 


Right: Shirt and trousers, Palmer Harding; shoes, Grenson. 
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of rape, of sexual assault, but toldina 
completely different way. I didn’t get [that sort 
of feedback] for The Last Duel, but I definitely 
did on the play. Being in a theatre and having a 
live audience, and leaving the theatre and 
meeting men and women every night who would 
either share their stories then, or... I would get, 
like, bin-bags full of letters sent to the theatre 
that we would all go through and read together. 


What was that like? 

I’m so moved that people are willing to share 
their deepest personal experiences with 

me, who is essentially a stranger. It fills me 

up so much to know that they came to the 
theatre and left changed. Not because of me, 
but because of the thing as a whole. I’ve had 
beautiful moments. I remember, I had breakfast 
with my friend, and this lovely woman who 
was serving us handed me the payment machine 
and she said, “Can I just say, Iam one in 

three, and the play has changed my life.” I was 
drying my hands in the bathroom once and 

a woman was leaving, and she came back and 
looked at me and she just said, “I thought the 
play was incredible.” And there was just like 

a lingering look... she said so much without 
having said anything. Those moments with 
strangers are so honest. When you're looking 
in someone’s eyes. I really value that exchange. 
I really, really do. 


You’re communicating with people via 
these characters. So that must be the 


ultimate reward. 

Before you even leave the theatre, you feel it. 
The first preview in London, the first ever 

live show with an audience, it got to the final 

20 minutes, where Tessa is very direct to the 
audience. And I remember hearing a woman 
cry acouple of rows from the front, really 
audibly, like a guttural sob. And then there was 
another one from the back. It was like little 
lights going up in the room. Like each person 
was releasing something, or were all giving each 
other permission to feel what they were feeling. 


In your speech when you won the Olivier 
Award for it, you said that the play changed 
your life. In what way? 

I just feel like I became a woman. I feel like 

I grew up a lot. A lot of things are personal, and 
nothing that I would ever share in public, but 
just as a woman, I grew. I feel like I got to know 
myself more, and I developed a trust within 
myself, which I had but hadn’t really leaned into. 


You've got Jeff Nichols’ The Bikeriders 
coming up soon. You play Kathy, who Austin 
Butler’s biker Benny falls for, but she also 
narrates the film. How does that one fit into 
what you look for? 

I’ve always wanted to work with Jeff. But 
instantly fell in love with Kathy’s larger-than- 
life nature, and brazenness. It was my first time 
playing a real person, where I had images and 
audio of her speaking. I wanted to run with all of 
that, and emulate her as authentically as I could. 


I had a moment, though... The last scene me and 
Austin shot was a huge moment for Kathy, and 

I remember feeling like I wasn’t quite hitting 

it. And I had a moment in the corridor before 

I went into the scene and I asked Kathy — I was 
trying to channel her, like, “What is it you want 
to say?” I was trying to step out of my own 

way. I’ve never done that before. It was just 
something I felt in the moment. 


That honesty again. And there’s a pattern 
that emerges in all of this recent work — 
especially The Last Duel, Help, Prima Facie, 
The End We Start From — this desire to pick 
starkly confrontational material, with roles 
that you really throw yourself into. And 
they all tackle big social issues. It feels like 
that’s who you are, if that makes sense. 
Yeah, it does. That’s where I feel most 
comfortable. And that’s funny, that that’s what 
you think, because as Jodie I’m like the least 
confrontational person. I think it’s healthy to 
have that kind of healthy relationship with 
anger, or fighting for what you believe in. I find 
it much easier, and more enjoyable, to exercise 
that part of myself through my work. And it’s 
also just an emotional reaction. Those works 
that you've listed, I read [the scripts], and it’s 
like: there’s no question about whether I want 
to do this or not. I’m in. 


It’s interesting that your whole career 
began with you deciding to do that 
Hillsborough monologue. Which is of 

a piece with all of this, and of how it affected 
you emotionally. You picked something 
true, something about tragedy, which was 
psychologically tough to perform. 

And it’s also about a huge injustice. Do you 
know what, I’ve never made that connection. 
You've spotted... yeah, I think you hit the nail 
on the head. I’ve never thought of that, and ’m 
gonna definitely ruminate on that. Also, what 

I realised, especially doing Help and Prima 
Facie... you come away with a different sense 
of fulfilment. When I finished Help I just felt so 
grateful and full. And I thought, “Wow, if I can 
try and find this feeling in...” not everything 

I do, because that’s, I think, impossible and 
everything serves its purpose, but if I can have 
this feeling at least once a year, twice a year... 
then I’d be very happy. @ 
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Early in the summer of 2022, Andrew Haigh was 
wandering the streets of Sanderstead, south- 
west London, clutching a faded photograph 
of his childhood home, hunting for a place he 
hadn’t been in nearly 40 years and hadn’t much 
missed. The house in the picture looked the 
same as most others around there: boxy, neat 
hedges, large but not grand. Eventually he found 
it; marvelled at how little it had changed. He 
wasn’t entirely sure why he’d come. He hadn’t 
walked through that door since he was ten, but 
something made him knock. 

“T have some very complicated memories 
of that house,” he says today. Stepping through 
the door, into a stranger’s familiar home, those 
memories crept out of every corner. He’d spend 
alot of time here over the next few months, 
making the most intensely personal film of his 
career, giving the memories voice. 

All Of Us Strangers is technically an 
adaptation. It’s based on Taichi Yamada’s 1987 
novel Strangers, which tells of a middle-aged 
Japanese screenwriter who meets a couple who 
look eerily identical to his parents, who died 
when he was a boy. Frightened and intrigued, he 
befriends them, but the ghosts start to eat away 
at his life force. Brought to Haigh by Graham 
Broadbent and Sarah Harvey of Blueprint 
Pictures, the novel doesn’t seem an immediately 
obvious fit for a director whose films — Weekend, 
45 Years, Lean On Pete — are full of love and pain 
but nothing supernatural. Yet that was exactly 
the bit that appealed. “I’d always wanted to 
make a ghost story,” says Haigh. “But not in the 
traditional sense. To me, memories and ghosts 


are pretty much the same thing.” He seized 
on that and kept only the book’s central idea 
about “meeting your parents again long after 
they’re gone”. Then he evolved it: what might 
that be like if your parents had never known 
the true you? 

Haigh’s version follows Adam (Andrew 
Scott), a middle-aged screenwriter living in an 
almost deserted tower block in London. As far as 
he knows, the only other person living there is 
Harry (Paul Mescal), a lonely young man who 
propositions Adam one night and is rebuffed. 
Adam’s writing a project about his parents 
(Claire Foy and Jamie Bell), killed in a car 
accident when he was a kid. He goes to visit to 
his childhood home (in Sanderstead, south-west 
London), and there he finds his parents, as if no 
time had passed. They know they’re dead, but 
they’re ‘living’ just as he left them, and keen to 
know what’s become of their boy. But Adam’s 
life has changed in ways that don’t fit their 
dream for him. For one, he’s gay, something 
that to their 1980s sensibilities means a life of 


loneliness and the threat of AIDS. Also, he’s 
never found love. He starts to feel that might 
change when he encounters Harry again. All 
Of Us Strangers is about accepting your past 
and accepting yourself. 

It was this that took Haigh back to his 1980s 
home, which he had decided should also be the 
place where Adam grew up. Haigh is gay and 
went through feelings of loneliness and fear in 
these rooms, so he asked the current owner if 
he could film in his home, where he could steep 
Adam in everything he’d felt. “You remember 
strange things,” he says. “I could remember the 
feeling of the banister, or that the Christmas 
tree used to be over there.” He could feel 
everything he wanted to convey through Adam’s 
story. “It was almost like I had to become a child 
again,” he says. “It’s dealing with a lot of issues 
to do with sexuality and things that we try to 
repress and hide. I had to kind of excavate all 
that as I was making it.” 

There is something quite boyish about 
Haigh. He’s 50, with plenty of grey in his thick 


Clockwise from here: Harry 
(Paul Mescal) and Adam 
(Andrew Scott) connect; 

Director Andrew Haigh chats 

with Scott on set; A casual 
look for the kitchen; No 
problem with heating in this 
tower block; Adam’s dad 
(Jamie Bell) and mum (Claire 

Foy) do Christmas, ’80s-style; 

A growing intimacy; 45 Years 
(2015); 2013 TV comedy- 

drama Looking; Docudrama 

Greek Pete (2008). 


hair, but there’s a youthful spring to him. He’ll 
talk about death or pop music with the same 
eager energy. Haigh is quick to make it clear that 
his own parents are alive, as if worried he might 
be accused of appropriating grief, but he has 

his own very real trauma from that house. “My 
parents split up when I was essentially the same 
age Adam is [when his parents die],” he says. 
“Tt’s not a death, but it’s a death of something. 
It’s a grief. So all of the things that are happening 
in the story are very personally true to me.” 

This is perhaps what makes All Of Us 
Strangers Haigh’s best film. Because, in a career 
that’s been all about trying to make sense of his 
own view of life and himself, Haigh has dug into 
the most difficult bits, the foundations of who 
he is. “I’m not going to make a film about me — 
nobody cares about me,” he says. “[But] I don’t 
know why I would make a film if I wasn’t trying 
to understand something about myself.” 


f you look at those of Haigh’s 

films that are centred on gay 

narratives, a theme starts 

to emerge. He seems to be 

constantly returning to the idea 

that being gay is something 
you're always coming to terms with, whatever 
your age. In his debut, Greek Pete, a rough- 
hewn docudrama, a male sex-worker finds 
physical connection easy but struggles to form 
emotional bonds. In his breakout hit, Weekend, 
anot-entirely-out man and a commitment- 
resistant man experience an intense two-day 
romance that opens them up to intimacy. In his 
TV show Looking, gay men of various ages 
wonder what their lives should look like, what 
the template is for a happy gay existence. All 
Of Us Strangers is in large part about a man 
who has never fully accepted who he is and 
is frightened to let someone love him. The 
romance between Adam and Harry, who are 
about 20 years apart in age, is really a story of 
first love, but for the older man. Asked if the 
theme is conscious, Haigh says, “Definitely. I feel 
like it is a life’s quest to try to come to terms 
with what’s within.” 

For along time, he had a difficult 
relationship with his sexuality. Like Adam, he 
was frightened of it as a child and it was years 
before he could say it out loud. “I didn’t come 
out until my mid-twenties,” he says. “I think it’s 
strange, the coming-out narrative, like, “You 
come out and that’s it, you’ve dealt with your 
sexuality.” As a child of the ’80s, when the word 
“queer” was a spat insult, not a term of 
acceptance, he felt a constant reinforcement 
that who he was should be a source of shame. 

“T think that being gay in that time, for a lot of 
people, was a trauma and remains a trauma. 
That doesn’t just vanish.” He’s a very happily gay 
man now, with a husband and children, but that 
doesn’t mean the historic fear is neatly packed 
away. “You still have to come out to a taxi driver, 
or when you book into a hotel,” he says. “Or you 
find yourself acting a certain way, because > 
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going to find out who you are.” 

His path from coming out to making films 
about gay lives was a short one, a matter of just 
a few years. “Once I was living as a gay person, 

I thought, ‘Okay, fuck it, I’m going to try to start 
making stories about this.” And then I made 
Greek Pete.” As a ‘fuck it’ announcement, that 
2008 debut is quite a big one. It’s peppered with 
unsimulated sex and penises aplenty. It’s not 
terribly good — the semi-documentary style 
doesn’t always feel honest — but you can see 
Haigh’s themes in sketchy form. When it was 
released, Haigh had only been out to his family 
for about a year. “I was like, ‘Well, I’m going to 
make this film and make them all watch it.” 
And so he did, at a screening “with all my family 
sitting with a whole row of escorts”. Unpolished 
as it was, it was enough to set him on a path. 

“T knew I wanted to keep exploring the nuances 
of queer stories. I wanted to find different ways 
to explore that experience.” 

2011’s Weekend was an extraordinary leap 
in quality. The story of a love that ignites and is 
snuffed out in the space of two days, it has araw 
emotional honesty that isn’t present in Greek 
Pete. It’s where Haigh found his gift for telling 
story in the mundane moments, while making 
acup of tea or looking for your underpants. 
That skill for intimacy grows even more in 
45 Years (2015), about a couple whose long, 
happy marriage is rocked by an old secret. 

That one is about a straight couple, but that’s in 
part because “everyone said you're going to go 
and do another film about gay people, so I was 
like, ‘No, ’m doing something different,’ Tell 
me I can’t do something, and it makes me want 
to do a quiet, ‘Fuck you.” It’s still exploring 
themes of acceptance. 

All those films were examining emotions 
and scenarios that preoccupy him. All Of Us 
Strangers delves into questions that are more 
directly his, about his own behaviour and 


suddenly youre 16 again and terrified people are 


“IT’S DEALING WITH A LOT OF ISSUES TO DO WITH SEXUALITY AND THINGS THAT WE TRY 
TO REPRESS. | HAD TO EXCAVATE ALL THAT AS I WAS MAKING IT.” ANDREW HAIGH 


relationship to others, brought to life by two of 
the best actors of their respective generations. 


ny time I have a relationship in 
my films — 45 Years, Weekend 
— the characters are two sides 


of the same person,” says Haigh. 


“Two sides of me, in many 
respects.” In All Of Us Strangers, 


Adam fears closeness; Harry always reaches for it. 


To play Adam, Haigh chose Andrew Scott. 
“He’s always very contained and subtle,” says 
Haigh. “We had a two-hour Zoom call and 
connected over so much within the story.” 
Scott didn’t have quite the same experience of 
sexuality anxiety as Haigh — he once said he 
doesn’t recall coming out because he’d “never 
really been ‘in’” — but he knew many of the 


feelings Haigh was writing about. “He said, 
‘T feel like you've written this script about me. 
Haigh was not expecting to be able to cast 
Paul Mescal for Harry: post-Normal People, the 
actor’s career was rocketing. But Haigh says 
Mescal had long wanted to work with Scott, and 
vice versa. The chemistry was immediate. “You 
can see them, as actors, learning about each 
other as the performances develop. So you feed 
it, and that’s when you get something special.” 
Scott is 47, Mescal is 27, and that casting 
was in part about Haigh examining evolving 
relationships to sexuality. “I’m fascinated by the 
different generations’ queer or gay experience,” 
says the director. “My generation grew into their 
sexuality during AIDS, very much connecting 
their sexuality with death. The generation after 
that, it’s not a death sentence.” He’s still amazed 
that there’s a generation for many of whom 
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sexuality is not a worry. “I see young guys 
holding hands in public and think, “Wow. I’m 
still not very good at that.” 

As much as progress thrills him, he’s well 
aware the bigotry he grew up with has not gone 
away. “We did a preview of the film and the 
minute the sex scene happened, about 12 people 
walked out,” says Haigh, rolling his eyes. The 
scene is short and reveals nothing in terms of 
nudity, but has excited some viewers in a way 
straight sex scenes don’t (try Googling “All Of 
Us Strangers steamy”). Haigh is used to people 
greeting gay sex scenes this way. “Weekend was 
an 18 [certificate] and you barely see a thing. 

I think what it is — and I’m quite proud of it — is 
that the sex is not explicit but it’s really intimate. 
That can be quite surprising to people, because 

it’s watching love develop between two men.” 

Haigh is more than happy to make those 


12 people, and others like them, uncomfortable 
because he believes that while there are more 
queer characters on screen than ever before, 
there are not necessarily many queer stories. 
“T feel [queer cinema] is somehow losing its 
place,” he says. “There are things being made 
about queer people, but they’re speaking to the 
mainstream. Queer characters are essentially 
playing what could be straight characters. It’s 
not digging into the differences of being queer.’ 
Despite his success, and many streaming 
services/studios trumpeting their inclusion of 
queer characters, he still often gets pitches turned 
down: “There’s still a lot of fear around certain 
stories that might get a bit political or have a bit of 
anger.” He talks with the confidence of a director 
who knows he’s now earned his place. As good as 
Weekend and 45 Years are, there’s a maturity and 
artistry to everything about All Of Us Strangers 
— script, framing, editing — that should put Haigh 
among the directing A-list. Ifhe wants it. “I’ve 
got something to say, and I’ve got a way to say it 
and I’m just going to hone that,” he says. “I don’t 
need to be the biggest director in the world.” 


2 


f All Of Us Strangers is an act of 
voicing feelings Haigh has been 
sitting with for years, itis nota 
resolution of those feelings. Like 
coming out, you don’t just say it 
once and then everything’s fine. 
Haigh is still working through many of the 
things he explores in the film — it is, as he said, 
a life’s quest to try to come to terms with what’s 
within — and he’s found he’s been confronting 
them in ways he hadn’t expected. “My dad’s not 
been well at the moment,” he says. “He’s got 
dementia. It’s very strange talking to him now, 
because he has no memory of anything.” Haigh 
visited him during filming of All Of Us Strangers 
and his father asked, “‘Have you got a wife?’ He 
had no memory of the relationship we've had.” 
The next day, by strange circumstance, Haigh had 
to direct a scene in which Adam discusses his 
sexuality with his father for the first time. 
Resolution isn’t the point. It’s never the point 
in any of Haigh’s films. They don’t really have 
endings, but possibilities of new beginnings. The 
point is to bring out into the open things you’ve 
kept inside in the hope of understanding them 
better. In the case of this film, the things you’re 
scared to say to those you love, because the fear 
of that love being taken away is too great to bear. 
The parts of himself he’s trying to understand are, 
to different degrees, parts of all of us, whatever 
your sexuality. Parts that love, fear, worry we're the 
only ones feeling the way we do. Haigh says these 
things because it’s better than the alternative. 
“There are things that aren’t said and then 
the time has gone,” he explains. “It runs out and 
you can’t say those things.” He’ll keep knocking 
on doors, not always sure of why he’s there, 
prepared to reckon with whatever he finds on 
the other side. @ 
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SOMETIMES THERE ARE partnerships 

in film so great that you cannot mention one 
person without the other. Director Alexander 
Payne and Paul Giamatti — star of Sideways, 
Payne’s now cult-classic 2004 film about 

two friends on a wine-tasting road trip — are 
one such partnership. Which makes it all 

the more strange that it has taken until 

now, nearly 20 years later, for them to make 

a second film together. 

In The Holdovers, Giamatti plays Paul 
Hunham, a classics teacher at a boarding school 
in Massachusetts, who suffers from a syndrome 
that makes him increasingly stink of fish as the 
day goes on, on top of his excessive sweating. 
He is roundly disliked by students and faculty 
alike for being uptight, so no-one — least of 
all Hunham himself -— is thrilled to learn that 
he will be looking after the holdovers this 
Christmas: those students who find themselves, 
for a variety of reasons, without a family to go 
home to. That group then shrinks to three: 
Hunham himself, one lone student (played by 
newcomer Dominic Sessa) and the lady who 
works in the cafeteria (Da’Vine Joy Randolph). 
It could not be more different from Payne’s last 
film, 2017’s Downsizing, in terms of scope. 
Centred around one deserted school, co-starring 
an unknown young actor Payne found in its own 
drama department, it is not only set in the 
1970s, but feels like it was made then, too — like 
a forgotten Hal Ashby film found in a vault, even 
down to the opening production-company 
graphics, complete with sound that crackles 
like old film. It is intimate, bittersweet, and 
incredibly funny. 

We spoke to Payne and Giamatti to ask how 
they work together, the magic they make when 
they do, and (we couldn’t help it) why it took so 
long to happen again. 
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There’s a shot in the opening of The 
Holdovers, when we’re being introduced to 
Paul Giamatti’s character, which is just 

a tortured tube of haemorrhoid cream on 
the side of the sink. Ridley Scott said — 
Paul Giamatti: [Laughs] Speaking of 
haemorrhoid cream! 


— he said in an interview with Empire that 
he discovered Napoleon had haemorrhoids. 
Alexander Payne: Well, who doesn’t 

have haemorrhoids?? 

Giamatti: I don’t know that I do, Alexander, 

to be quite honest with you. But isn’t that kind 
of a myth, though, about Napoleon? That he 
couldn’t get on his horse at Waterloo because 
he had piles? 


Historical accuracy doesn’t worry 

Ridley Scott. But how much do you 

think haemorrhoids have to answer for 
in the history of how men are the way 
they are? 

Payne: You know what? Probably a lot. 
Giamatti: I actually think it’s not an unlikely 
thing. I don’t know if I was ever consciously 
playing Paul Hunham’s haemorrhoids, but it’s 
definitely in there somewhere. 


Haemorrhoids aside for a moment, let’s 
talk about Sideways. That film has had 
a strangely long-lasting effect. Some people 


still won’t buy Merlot because of that one 
scene. And after the film came out, the 
Merlot industry tanked. 

Payne: It was just a joke! Merlots are terrific 
right now. 


Do you feel guilty? 

Payne: No. It’s in the book [by Rex Pickett]. 

The book says, “I’m not drinking Merlot,” and 
we added the F-word to it. But who knew that 
one little line in the movie was going to take 

off and sink part of an industry?! The only 

other thing I can think of is Clark Gable in It 
Happened One Night. He took his shirt off, 

and didn’t have an undershirt on. Sales of 
undershirts plummeted. 

Giamatti: They tried to get me and [Sideways 
co-star Thomas Haden Church] to do ads for the 
Merlot growers of America, to try and help them 
revive business shortly thereafter. Surprisingly, 
neither Tom nor I took their handsome offer! 


How did you two initially meet? 

Giamatti: Just a standard audition for 
Sideways. It was just one scene. 

Payne: I remember for that part in particular, 
many actors came in and read that scene 

and it was just constantly bad. And I thought, 
“Well, it’s not the actors — there must be 
something unsound in the screenplay.” And 
then finally, an actor walks in who nails it? 

You go, “Oh, the script is okay.” There were two 


Alamy 


actors I auditioned who did a pretty good 
reading, and only two. One was Paul Giamatti 
and the other was a distant ‘also ran’ but it was 
decent: Ty Burrell, who was unknown at the 
time but later found fame and fortune in 
Modern Family. 

Giamatti: I did not know that! 

Payne: But anyway, once I saw Paul read, he wa: 
all I was thinking about. 


Then what happened? 

Giamatti: Then I read the book. The character 
in the book is a bit different; they’re more 
similar, there’s less of a contrast. The more 
useful thing was watching an Italian movie, 

Il Sorpasso, which is what Alexander told us to 
watch. It has a similar relationship between 
two guys. 

Payne: It’s acommon duality in film and 
literature. Zorba The Greek. Il Sorpasso. 
Withnail And [has it, to a degree. It’s two 
men, typically, on a trip, and one of them 

is a sensualist and one is an intellectual. 
Usually it functions as two types of one 
human soul in dialogue with each other. 

And that’s very much what [author Nikos] 
Kazantzakis had in mind with Zorba The Greek: 
it’s really a book of personal experiential 
philosophy, embodied in two characters. 

I was thinking about that while we were 
writing the script. 

Giamatti: It’s Gilgamesh and Enkidu! 


Clockwise from 
main: Pupil Angus 
Tully (Dominic 
Sessa), cook Mary 
Lamb (Da'Vine Joy 
Randolph) and 
teacher Paul Hunham 
(Paul Giamatti) in 
The Holdovers; Tully 
and pals; Director 
Alexander Payne 
and cast on set; 
Book bonding; 
Sideways (2004). 


Classic literary allusions are clearly the 
foundation this film is built on, but one of the 
purest joys in Sideways is seeing Paul run. 
Giamatti: People will pay top dollar to see that. 
There’s a lot of running in Sideways — actually, 
there’s running in The Holdovers too! I’m a little 
less adept at running now than I was. But the 
running [in Sideways] was harrowing. That 
hillside was much steeper than it looks and 

it was all loose soil and holes. We had some 
hilarious stunt doubles — they did not look like 
us. They tried it once and they had a hard time 
with it. So then the decision was made that we 
would do it. 


And then there’s the scene where you’re 
running away from the nude guy after 
trying to retrieve the wallet, and his dick 

is flopping all over the place. 

Giamatti: That guy, M.C. Gainey, is amazing. 
Right before I ran out the door, I was hanging 
out with him. He had his trousers off, he had 
everything off. And he said to me [Giamatti puts 
on a low, terrifying voice], “Okay, brother, just so 
you know, I’m really going to try to fucking catch 
you.” In fact, he put his hand through the 
window in one take. 

Payne: I think it might have even just been his 
gut hitting the window. 


The character of Paul Hunham in The 
Holdovers was created specifically for Paul 
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[Giamatti]. So which came first: the interest 
in Roman history or the stinking of fish? 
Payne: [Palpable silence] 

Giamatti: Interesting! The stinking fish is 
actually from something else — he was inspired 
by a French movie where the guy smells like fish. 
The Roman-history thing, though — that’s 
actually something that’s interesting to me, 

so it played into my wheelhouse. 


Does that make it better, knowing it wasn’t 
because you personally stank? 

Giamatti: It doesn’t feel bad either way! 

I thought, “This is fun — just through sheer 
acting magic, I’ll convey that I smell like fish.” 

I enjoy things like that. 

Payne: As Tennessee Williams used to say, 
“Nothing human disgusts me except unkindness.” 


When you give Paul a role, are you heavy on 
the direction, or do you sit back and see 
what he does? 

Payne: When you cast Paul Giamatti, it’s like 
casting Meryl Streep, or Daniel Day-Lewis or 
Ralph Richardson — you just want to see what 
he’s going to do with the part. Paul told me he 
knew guys like this from his experience in 
private school, but really he just said, “Do 

you mind if I grow a moustache? I somehow 
see this man with a moustache.” Then he says, 
“T’m gonna grow my hair post-Billions for 

a comb-over. How about that?” Wunderbar! 
Giamatti: Everything he’s saying makes it 
sound like an easy thing, but many directors 
won't do any of that. Trust you, first of all — 
most of them don’t trust you that much. 
Payne: Most actors are untrustworthy. 


How else is working on a movie with 
Alexander different from other directors? 
Giamatti: He doesn’t use a monitor. Alexander 
watches with a naked eye, right by the camera. 
So you feel the presence of a human being. 
Da’Vine [Joy Randolph, who plays the cafeteria 
worker] was talking about how she felt like she 
was making a silent film. In Sideways, I had the 
same experience. I was alone a lot, with wordless 
scenes, and he was right by the camera. And 
sometimes he’d even talk to me — “Go look out 
the window, think about your body” — the way 
they did in silent films. The only time I’ve ever 
encountered no monitor is with Alexander. 

It makes a myriad of differences. It changes 

the mood on the set. It’s a more congenial 
atmosphere. There are no yahoos gathered 
around the monitor. 

Payne: I don’t want anybody watching me work! 


Does that mean you try to have as few 
people on set as possible? 

Payne: Yes. Which is often difficult in American 
filmmaking. I always fear that the massiveness 
of the machine — the trucks outside and all the 
people inside — might mar the intimacy of what 
we're going to try to shoot. So I try to maintain 
an intimate atmosphere around the camera. My 
happiest times of filmmaking [have been] when 
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youre in some house, and you're up on the third 
floor, because not many people can be there. 
And it’s just you and the cameraman and the 
sound guy and you think, “Why can’t it always 
be like this?” 

Giamatti: There were a lot of moments in The 
Holdovers like that. 


If you love working together so much, 

why has it taken nearly 20 years to do 
another one? 

Payne: I’m slow. 

Giamatti: Also, because [shouting] I DON’T 
LIKE TO BE BY MYSELF LISTENING TO MY 
THOUGHTS. I need to be constantly working, 
so the scheduling was difficult. 


Is it true that Paul was nearly the lead 

in Downsizing? 

Payne: It was written for him. 

Giamatti: He told me about it during Sideways. 


What happened? 

Payne: It was hard, eight years ago, to get 

a huge budget with Paul Giamatti as the 

lead. That’s different now, but at the time it 

was purely a financial decision. Not to take 
anything away from Matt Damon. He’s 

a wonderful actor. 

Giamatti: He’s the go-to guy if you can’t get me, 
by the way. 

Payne: Like Mery] Streep and Glenn Close. 


The Holdovers takes place over Christmas 
and isn’t exactly the happiest movie ever 
made, much like some of the greatest 
movies set in that season, including It’s 

A Wonderful Life and The Apartment. 
What is it about Christmas that does this 
tous? 

Payne: Those two movies have a lot of misery 
in them, and I’m told this one does too. Maybe 
it jibes with people, with the discrepancy 
people often feel between the joyousness 
we're supposed to be feeling and the feelings 
that we’re actually having. I read a nice 
compliment of the film the other day, which is 
that if you’re unhappy at Christmas, this is the 
movie for you. 


Even if youre not a Christmas person, you 
will feel personally wounded when the kid 
says Paul’s Christmas tree is bad. 
Giamatti: Yes! I mean, the guy went and got 

a tree! Something I love about this character, 
and something I liked about the script, was that 
it was a little Scrooge-like, but nobody changes 
the way Scrooge does. This guy thaws a bit 

but he’s still not great at it — he still goes and 
gets a shitty tree. The efforts are worthy, but 
still they can’t hug at the end because the 
movement is incremental. 


Will you two work together again? 

Payne: Yes. I don’t have a screenplay yet. Paul, if 
youre offered something good that doesn’t have 
a director attached, please keep me in mind. 


x 


Giamatti: Really? Okay. I still harbour some 
hopes that you and I do a private-detective 
thing. I saw you say to somebody the other day 
that you would relish doing a movie where I got 
beaten up and shot at. And I thought, “Me too, 
that sounds great.” 

Payne: Is there a good Travis McGee novel? 
[McGee is a fictional private investigator in 

a series of crime novels by John D, MacDonald. 
He lives in Florida on a houseboat called The 
Busted Flush.] 

Giamatti: ALL the Travis McGee novels are 
pretty good! Actually, another thing about 
working with Alexander is his incredible 
sensitivity and love of place. Each one of his 
movies are as much about the place that they’re 
in as the people. 

Payne: Here’s what’s fun about Florida. One 

of my best friends grew up in Tampa and he’s 
been encouraging me for decades to do 
something in Florida because he says Florida is 
to the United States what Venice and Italy were 
to Shakespeare. This hot and sweaty land of 
Byzantine intrigues. 


Do you think the reason you work together 
so well is you share a similar worldview? 
Payne: Honey? 

Giamatti: [Laughs] Sweetie? Obviously we do. 
I don’t know that I could necessarily nail it 
down. Clearly we share some sort of basic 
sensibility. We feel the weltschmerz, is what we 
do. Is it world view or world pain? I think 
weltschmerz is the pain of the world. 

Payne: It’s our weltanschauung. 


So youre going to give us German words 
instead of pinning it down in English? 
Giamatti: Well, the Germans always have those 
good words for things! 

Payne: In fact, classicists traditionally had 

to learn German, because so much classical 
scholarship is in German. Classicists don’t 
have to speak German per se, but they gotta 
read it. 

Giamatti: That’s right. Schliemann and all 
those guys. 

Payne: He spoke eight or nine languages. 
Giamatti: I thought he was a bit of a huckster, 
too. There’s some thinking that he was kind of 
full of crap, right? 

Payne: Again, it’s like haemorrhoids — isn’t 
everyone? But he made his fortune in the 
California Gold Rush. And that’s the fortune 
that he later ploughed into his hairbrained — 
although effective — archaeology project. 
Giamatti: Huh. I never knew that. 


It feels like we’re getting a little off- 
track here. 

Payne: But now you're seeing how we actually 
work together. 

Giamatti: There’s a lot of this going on. Half the 
time, this is what we’re talking about. And then 
we just happen to make a movie. @ 
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CHRISTOPHER NOLAN 


WORDS NICK DE SEMLYEN 


“J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER. Sphinx-like 
guru of the atom,” somebody tells the titular 
character in Christopher Nolan’s latest film. 
It’s a pulpy line that might feel at home in 

a comic-book movie. But Oppenheimer is 
anything but that: it’s an urgent treatise on 
mass destruction and doomed love; a dialogue- 
dense, time-hopping tale of physics, politics 
and polemics. On paper, hardly mass-audience 
catnip. Yet Oppenheimer proved arguably the 
happiest surprise of 2023, packing theatres with 
crowds, making just shy of $1 billion (to date) 


and inspiring countless conversations. 

A pleased Nolan spoke to Empire at the end 
of November, looking back at his dramatic 
journey bringing the man behind the atomic 
bomb to the screen. 


The film has been a phenomenon. Why do 
you think it connected with people the way 
it has? 

It’s hard to know, when you put a film out in the 
world, why it catches a wave or why it doesn’t. 
The success has gone far beyond what any of us 
had hoped for, particularly with young people. 
We’ve had young people going several times to 
see the film. There were some dressing up as 
Oppenheimer. It’s hard to know what goes into 
that. When I told one of my teenage sons what 
I was writing about in the early stages of 

the project, he said to me, “Why? It’s not 
something young people are interested in, or 
think about much.” To which I said, “Well, it’s 
still a great dramatic story.” But the truth is, 
with the deterioration of the geopolitical 
situation, two years later he wasn’t asking that 
question anymore. 


I didn’t know people were turning up 

in costume. 

[Laughs] At early screenings, yeah, youngsters 
were going dressed as Oppenheimer, in hats and 
stuff. At the Chinese Theatre in Hollywood, they 
added 6am screenings for the first two weeks 

or something. Over the run at that theatre, it 
actually broke the house record. Which I think 
was Star Wars: The Force Awakens. It was just 
amazing and shocking. 


Apparently on opening night you went with 
your family and mother and snuck into 

a public screening. What was that like? 
Well, Emma [Thomas, Nolan’s producer and 
wife] and I, we have a tradition of always 
wanting to go to the theatre when the film opens 
to see what the energy is like. The opening 
weekend is the first time you get to see what an 


audience who’s paid £10 or £15 to go see it 
makes of it. You have them on your side, wanting 
the movie to be good. So there’s a very different 
energy, and it’s very exciting for a filmmaker. In 
the case of Oppenheimer, Emma and I went into 
the back of Lincoln Square, which has a giant 
IMAX screen where you can still play 70mm 
film. And there were two screens — one five-perf 
70mm, one 15-perf — and we went from one to 
the other. When we walked into the back of the 
IMAX screen, it was just as the Trinity test was 
coming to its conclusion. It was absolutely 
packed; every seat was filled. There were 
actually people sitting in the back on folding 
chairs, which can’t be legal. [Laughs] They had 
managed to sneak, like, camping chairs into the 
back of the screen. And to be in the back of that 
theatre in that moment of silence, before the 
sound washes over the audience... you could 


hear a pin drop. It was a really remarkable 
experience. Quite overwhelming, really. 


What was your mum’s review of the film? 
Did she enjoy it? 

[Laughs] She did. She had already seen it 

a few times. 


There have been a lot of other filmmakers 
praising it. Steven Soderbergh called it 
“the cinematic equivalent of a mic 

drop”. What does it mean to you to see 
those comments? 

What an amazing quote. I read that, too. 

I mean, it means the world to hear from other 
filmmakers — they know what’s gone into the 
sausage. They know the things you’ve been 
through to make a particular film a reality. 
Those are the responses that you really 
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cherish. And Steven Soderbergh in particular... 
he helped get me my first studio film [Insomnia] 
and guided me through that process. When 
Iread Steven’s quote, I was very moved by it. 


Oppenheimer draws on many genres. It 
sometimes feels like a Western, sometimes 
a horror, sometimes a courtroom drama. 
Did you feel it gave you a chance to use your 
full toolbox? 

Definitely. As a filmmaker, you're really 
looking to exercise all the muscles, everything 
you've learned through your other work. 
Oppenheimer is a culmination of a lot of 
different things I’ve learned how to do, and 
hopefully getting better at. I saw all kinds of 
opportunities to make a cinematic spectacle 

in a different way. And my crew, people like 
Andrew Jackson, our visual-effects supervisor, 
and Hoyte van Hoytema, our DP, they were 

all bringing ideas to the table. You know, 

when we were doing our early camera tests 
and testing out IMAX black-and-white film for 
the first time, Andrew was finding ways in 
camera to make the furniture and background 
start to shake and dissolve, and things like that. 
Nobody involved was questioning any of it. We 
knew we needed all the tools at our disposal to 
get inside Oppenheimer’s head. It’s really fun 
when you feel that collective creative energy 
from a team. 


You built your own desert town: the 
recreation of Los Alamos. Did it feel like you 
were channelling your inner John Ford? 
Well, I would say my inner George Stevens. I’m 
actually presenting a screening of Shane in 
acouple of weeks. Anybody who’s seen The 
Dark Knight can see that the ending is clearly 
influenced by Shane. Any of your readers who 
haven’t seen it, I encourage them to. And Los 
Alamos was very much influenced by Shane, 

in that we wanted that set of mountains in 

a particular orientation, to really tap that movie 
audience’s idea of Americana. He’s the sheriff 
of this town — sometimes riding on horseback, 
other times looking down the main drag like 
Gary Cooper in High Noon. The romanticism 

of the way that these scientists had to go to the 
middle of nowhere, to isolate themselves for 
years, build a sort of frontier community and 
develop this technology in secret, I just thought 
it was such an extraordinary idea that really taps 
into American mythos. 


The flipside of that romanticism is the 
incredible sequence where Oppenheimer 
makes a victory speech and starts to 

see nightmarish flashes of the bomb’s 
aftermath. How did it come to you? 

I was spending a lot of time listening to 
Penderecki’s ‘Threnody To The Victims Of 
Hiroshima’. Which is a very disturbing piece of 
music, used in a lot of films — I think it’s in The 
Shining. It set the template for a lot of modern 
horror scores. And I was struggling to determine 
how, within a subjective telling of the story, to 
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get across the horror of what had happened and 
the way in which that would come crowding into 
his mind. The more I learned about the day of 
the Hiroshima bombing, as the news came to 
Los Alamos, the more I read contradictory 
accounts. Was there a party? Was there not 

a party? Were people happy? Were people sad? 
You find every possible version of that in the 
accounts. And that set of contradictions in itself 
started giving me the idea for what the energy 
should be. So I started to conceive of this 

way of pivoting the film from the triumph of 
experiencing the highest high as efficiently and 
quickly as possible to the deepest low. There 
were a lot of things that went into that from 
every department: a photographic point of 
view, a visual-effects point of view, a design 
point of view, casting, interviewing people in 
the crowd to get the particular reactions we 
needed. Laughter and joy and sadness and 
tragedy. The thing that came together at the 
very last minute was the music. We recorded 

a full orchestra trying several different 
approaches. And then right at the end, Ludwig 
Goéransson cracked it. The music there is just 
heartbreaking, every time. 


There are many inspired casting 

decisions. But I have to ask about Tom 
Conti as Einstein. Where did that idea 
come from? 

You know what? John Papsidera is a casting 
director I’ve worked with all the way back since 
Memento, and he did an incredible job on this 
film. I mean, it’s one of the great casts ever put 
together. But I am going to claim ownership 


with Tom Conti. [Laughs] Because it was 
actually the first thought that occurred to me, 
casting-wise, after Cillian. I worked with Tom 
on The Dark Knight Rises and I’m a huge fan 

of his, from his work in Merry Christmas, Mr. 
Lawrence, with him and Bowie. When I finished 
the Oppenheimer script, Tom’s eyes just 
popped into my head. And I realised that there 
was an extraordinary resemblance there. 
There’s no prosthetics. I just told him to grow 

a moustache and grow his hair as long as he 
could. He just became Einstein. And it was 
wonderful to see, because of course it’s perilous 
with iconic figures. You don’t want them to 


be cartoon characters. Tom gave us areal 
Einstein. A real person. 


What are your feelings on the state of 

cinema right now, at the end of 2023? 

I’ve just made a three-hour film about 

Robert Oppenheimer which is R-rated and half T A L K T 0 M F 
in black-and-white — and it made a billion 

dollars. Of course I think films are doing great. 

[Laughs] The crazy thing is that it’s literally 

the most successful film I’ve ever made. I’ve 

been doing this for 20 years and in the United 

Kingdom it’s my highest-grossing film. So 

I feel great about the state of the movie business, 

based on my own experience. But also based WORDS BEN TRAVIS 
on seeing other movies break out, seeing 

audiences come back. 


It’s kind of a glorious affirmation of that old 
saying, “Nobody knows anything.” It fits no 
known formula. 

It does not. The success of Oppenheimer could not 
be predicted by AI. But the William Goldman 
“Nobody knows anything” line is exactly the point. 
When we look at Hollywood films and theatrical 
distribution, we get distracted by the success 

of the familiar. Sequels to franchise properties 
have always been the bread and butter of the 
industry — the things where you can predict 
acertain level of success. They give stability to 
an otherwise very, very variable business model. 
But the audience’s desire to be surprised, to see 
something new, to see something they did not 
know they wanted, that’s always been the most 
powerful force in theatrical film. So it was 
wonderful to see that this year. 
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AYO EDEBIRI 


THE ACTOR HAS 
HAD AN INCREDIBLE 
2023 — FOUR TIMES 

OVER... 


WORDS ELLA KEMP 


4 


RUSSELL MOORCROFT 


TIME HAS BEEN elastic, lately, for Ayo Edebiri, 
the writer and comedian turned unprecedentedly 
prolific Hollywood star. This year saw a string of 
brilliant films and TV shows for the actor, ranging 
from intense dramas to high-energy comedies, and 
even a wild animated film about talking amphibians. 
Edebiri’s characters work within kitchens and with 
kids; she throws punches and frying pans; and 
finds the heart and humour of it all, every time. She 
tells us about four of her most charming 2023 turns. 


8) (AS SYDNEY ADAMU) 

“Season 1 was the biggest thing I’d done: | was 
at a point where | thought | was just a writer. 

| didn’t know if | could deliver. Chris [Storer, 
creator and co-showrunner] knew — he was like, 
“You can do it.’ And then | did it, and he said, ‘You 
can do more!’ And it’s been really inspiring. With 
Season 1 we knew people watched it, but when 
people start doing Halloween costumes... it’s 
becoming something else. And how do you not 
let those expectations or your own assumptions 
influence you? But it’s just so fun making it. We 
really jam out and communicate with each other 
in a way that’s exciting and combustible.” 


TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA TURTLES: 
LUCE (8S APRIL O°NEIL) 


“AS someone who came up as a comedian, 
working with Seth [Rogen] and Evan’s [Goldberg] 
dialogue was a dream come true. Jeff Rowe, the 
director, is also a legend, and so dedicated to 
making sure the voices really felt like teenage 
voices. It was so great doing takes where we were 
all just trying to find the funniest possible thing 
with the boys [playing the turtles], who are the 
real heart of the movie. It was also cool to know 

| wouldn’t have to convince my cousins to watch 
it. They’d be like, ‘Of course we’re seeing the 
Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles movie... What are 
you talking about?” 


TUL ES (AS JOSIE) 


“For the huge fight scenes, we had this intensive 
three-week stunt-training course with this amazing 
woman, Deven MacNair, who wore rhinestone 
cowboy hats and said, ‘As a woman, you don’t 
often get to be lead stunt-coordinator, so | want 
to make you all look like absolute legends.’ She 
said that as soon as we got the stunts down, 

we could do all the ‘silly emotional stuff’. Rachel 
[Sennott, who plays PJ] and | have our own 
history and dynamic from working with each 

other [on their 2020 Comedy Central series 

Ayo And Rachel Are Single], so we focused on 
each other. The relationship between PJ and Josie 
made all the emotionality and physicality make 
sense for me. They have a very complicated, 

toxic kind of friendship!” 


KOUL 


THEATER CAMPUS aay )) 


“I genuinely love my friends who made this 
movie, but I’m also in awe of their talent and 
ambition. It makes me want to work harder, 
work smarter. It was the opposite of [working on] 
Bottoms, because | wasn’t as close to [Theater 
Camp stars and writers] Molly [Gordon], Ben 
[Platt] and Noah [Galvin] in the writing process, 
and it felt a bit looser. And then suddenly | was 
in upstate New York with them and these 
amazingly, freakishly talented children. It felt 

so good to do, it was so sweet. We had scene 
outlines, but there was freedom: | wanted 

to play someone rough, with zero anxiety. 
Janet is a pathological liar! | was excited to do 
something really funny. To play a true freak. 
She’s just so, so weird.” 


UP THERE WITH the very best showdowns 

of the year, Polite Society’s climactic, wedding- 
set sparring-match is a love letter to martial arts 
from filmmaker Nida Manzoor. It’s a sequence 
that sees aspiring British-Pakistani stunt person 
Ria (Priya Kansara) put her training to good use 
while rescuing her sister from her psychotic 
mother-in-law-to-be (Nimra Bucha). And it 
culminates in a true hero’s moment: landing the 
ambitious spinning-kick of Ria’s dreams. 

“T was like, ‘You’re Neo! You’re Neo! You’re 
Neo!’”” Manzoor excitedly tells Empire about 
watching her star’s stunt abilities. Kansara, 
who undertook vigorous fight-training for the 
role, recalls, “I know what I would’ve done to 
see amoment like that [when I was] growing 
up, so I felt so strongly that I wanted to make it 
look amazing.” 

The kick is the cherry on top of a sequence 
referred to on set as the “boss-level fight”. 
Gravity-defying stunts and vicious punches and 
kicks are thrown, all in traditional South Asian 
costumes. “Seeing those lehengas [Indian 


Musice Al Inter lude 


Fight 


POLITE SOCIETY 


INSIDE THE MATRIX- 
MEETS-BOLLYWOOD 
SHOWDOWN THAT 
NO-ONE SAW COMING 


WORDS BETH WEBB 


Forget Mahler. Forget Elgar. 
Forget Bach. Forget orchestras 
and grand crescendos and 
swelling strings. The real 
standout musical moment from 
Todd Field’s masterpiece TAR 
finds Cate Blanchett’s 
unravelling conductor Lydia 
alone in her Berlin home. 
Stumbling around barefoot in 
a circle, maniacally laughing 

to herself, she screeches out 
the absolute banger that is 


ankle-length skirts] twirl and fly was very 
exciting,” Manzoor recalls. “It was bringing 
avery personal part of my culture into the 
action genre, which I hadn’t really seen before.” 
When it came to the moves themselves, 
The Matrix was naturally Manzoor’s central 
touching point for her Neo. “I made this film 
for my teenage self,” she explains. “It’s 
constantly referencing the films that got me 
into cinema.” She credits the Wachowskis’ 
boundary-smashing classic with making 


her want to become an action-movie director, 
and Neo and Morpheus’ huge training fight 


can be seen in the slick choreography used in 
the sequence. For Kansara, the killer moves 


were an extension of the action films she 
watched with her dad, who visited the set on 


Impossible film in this sequence! 


a day when his daughter happened to be leaping 
off a wall to floor her co-star. “He was like, 
‘Oh my God, that happened in this Mission: 


pp 


she laughs. 


Could Ethan Hunt do it in a lehenga though? 


— TAR 


PERFORMED BY 


‘Apartment For Sale’ over 
the discordant drone of her 
accordion. It’s a not-so-passive- 
aggressive gesture at her 
neighbours: a woman caring 
for her dying mother. They 
repeatedly disturbed Lydia’s 
attempts at composing new 
music, through the incessant 
beeping of a medical device. 
How inconsiderate of them. 
Coming at the crux of 
Lydia’s fall from grace, this 


Mission: Improbable. 


LYDIA TAR 


deranged and hilarious scene 
shows how far she’s come from 
the restrained person she was 
in the film’s opening sequence. 
Field’s camera sits still and 
wide, emphasising the feeling 
that we’re seeing someone at 
their worst, and the things they 
do when nobody’s watching. 
“You’re all going to hell,” Lydia 
sings. But by TAR’s closing 
shot, it’s her who’s hit rock 
bottom. SOPHIE BUTCHER 
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THE DIRECTOR PLAYING 
JOHN FORD IN STEVEN 
SPIELBERG’S 
SOMEHOW IT MADE SENSE... 


ww 


IT WAS A revelatory moment for the aspiring 
filmmaker. Attempting to transition from 
amateur home-movies to a professional career, 
the 15-year-old Steven Spielberg found himself 
in the office of John Ford. In just two minutes, 
the legendary cigar-chomping director barked 
some unforgettable advice at the teenager, 
mostly involving why a horizon in the middle 
of a picture is “boring as shit”, before yelling 

at him to “Get the fuck out of my office.” In 
recreating this for his autobiographical drama 
The Fabelmans, Spielberg asked David Lynch to 
play Ford — and the results did not disappoint. 
At home in Los Angeles over a morning coffee, 
Lynch told us how the hell this happened. 


Steven called you directly to ask you to play 
John Ford. How did you feel about it? 

At first I didn’t want to do it. And the reason 

is, when it comes to acting, I’ve purposely 

tried to stay away from it, giving the likes of 
Harrison Ford and George Clooney a chance 

at their careers. 


Of course. Were there other reasons that 
you didn’t want to do it? 

Well... I don’t like to leave the house, number 
one. And you know... There’s a lot of people who 
are born to act. But I’m not one of them. 
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Steven then asked Laura Dern to persuade 
you to do it. Does Laura always hold the 
key? Can she generally change your mind 
about things? 

Sure. She’s a special person in my life. She 
encouraged me to do it. She thought that it 
would be very enjoyable, and it turned out 

to be very enjoyable. I thought that Peter 
Bogdanovich would be better for it. But 
Steven said no. He said, “David, youre 

the one to do it.” And so he talked me into 

it, really. 


How well did you already know John 
Ford’s physicality and mannerisms? 

Or was that something you studied 

in earnest? 

I’d seen him, with the [eye] patch, and 
Bogdanovich interviewed him, a famous 
interview, out in Monument Valley, and I saw 
that. Everybody kind of knew him, as a legend. 
I think that he was a bit of a showman. From 
what I’ve gathered, he didn’t really need that 
patch [laughs]. But it looked cool. And he had 
a persona with this thing. So I liked that idea. 
And I got the patch, and I got the hat, and I got 
the clothes, and I kind of lived with them for 

a couple of weeks, and sort of became... I became 
John Ford. 


Were you getting into some method acting 
there, living in those clothes every day, 
getting a sense of what it might be like to 
be him? 

[Laughs] No, I wasn’t trying to... I liked to get 
in the clothes and the patch and get that right, 
visually. That was the main thing, to feel 
comfortable in them. Another thing, I have to 
say that I really liked the scene. The writing felt 
good, each line, it felt real good. 


I watched some of that Bogdanovich 
interview with Ford, and it’s uncanny. 
Physically, and your voice performance, 

it’s really close to that footage. 

Well, it’s funny because... I have been nine years 
old, I’ve been ten years old. Now I’m in my 
seventies. So I kinda got to be a certain age that 
resembled the age of John Ford in that interview. 
These kinds of things happen to human beings. 


[The Fabelmans’ co-screenwriter] Tony 
Kushner said that your only request was 

to have Cheetos in your dressing room. 

Is that a staple part of your diet? What 
specifically about Cheetos gets you through 
the day? 

Well, Cheetos, number one, I love them. And any 
chance I can, I get them. But I know that they’re 


not exactly health food. So when I do leave 

the house and I get a chance to... But I don’t 

get them that often, honestly. If I do get 

them, I want a big bag. Because once you start... 
you need to have a lot before you could slow 
down and actually stop. Otherwise, with 

a small bag, then you'd be prowling for days 

to find more. 


Yeah, it’s pretty addictive stuff. 
It really is, it really is. It’s incredible flavour. 


As far as vices go, I guess it’s not one of the 
worst ones. 
No, not one of the worst at all. 


What was it like to be directed by Steven in 
such a personal way, him recreating his life 
via you? What did that feel like? 

Well, it felt great. Steven is a great guy. I liked 
working for him, had a real good day with him 
and the crew. I had a great experience. You 
know, I love smoking. I’ve now had to quit 
because I have emphysema. And so I have had 
to quit now for two years, or maybe a little bit 
more now. But that day, I smoked 16 cigars. 

So, smoke, for me, is real dangerous. But I just 
love itso much. I love nicotine. They now have 
movie cigars, they’re not nicotine. And when 


I see people smoking in films, if they’re not 
smokers, it makes you puke. It makes you 
sick. Because they just don’t do it right. And 
it’s so phoney. If you want you get a smoker, 
who knows how to smoke, in a film, that’s 
another story. And I know how to smoke, I'll 
tell you that. 


I’m sorry you can’t enjoy it anymore. But 
I’m glad you’ve been able to give it up if it’s 
not doing you any good. 

With these kinds of addictions, they say you 
gotta bottom out. And one day I saw it happen, 
that if I kept it up I’d be dead. So it wasn’t hard 
for me to quit once that happened. 


Well, if it’s a choice between the nicotine 
and the Cheetos, I guess Cheetos is a slightly 
better option. 

It’s a better option. 


What do you make of the advice that John 
Ford tells the young Steven Spielberg in that 
scene, in terms of how to construct a more 
compelling shot? 

John Ford probably had a bunch of things he 
could call on to give a short education to that 
young lad. But he picked the horizon bit. But it’s 
true. A horizon in the middle is boring as shit. 


What do you think John Ford would make of 
the sequence? 

He’d say, “That guy Lynch, I wish I could have 
worked with him.” 


We can only dream. Alright, final question. 
If you were in John Ford’s position and 

a young aspiring filmmaker asked you for 
advice, what would you say? What do you 
tell people when they ask you? 

Young, aspiring filmmakers? I always say the 
same thing. Get your own voice. Stay true to that 
voice. Get every single element of the film as 
close to perfection as you can. Do the best that 
you can. Stay true to the idea. And never turn 
down a good idea, but never take a bad idea. And 
always have final cut. Don’t ever let anyone take 
away your creative freedom to make the film the 
way it’s supposed to be made, based on the ideas. 
And then you can go. 


Well, easier said than done in this industry, 
I guess, but it’s good to try to get that. 

I say it’s absolutely absurd to make a film, to 
work for a year, two years, three years, four, 
more, and you don’t have the final say. Why 
would you do that? Why would anyone do that? 
You might as well just blow your brains out on 
the first day. 
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AMERICA FERRERA 


SHE EXPLAINS HOW SHE SHOOK UP — AND THE REST OF US, TOO 


WITH A HEART-TUGGING MONOLOGUE, THE ACTOR BROUGHT US ALL TO TEARS. 


WORDS 
BEN TRAVIS 


JASON BELL 


NOBODY EXPECTED AMERICA Ferrera to be 
a mouthpiece for a revolution. And yet, when 
the Barbie script came her way, it was with 
arole written specifically for her, designed to 
make her voice ring loud and clear. She wasn’t 

a Barbie. She wasn’t even a Midge. She was Gloria, 
the gloriously ordinary (if “weird and dark and 
crazy”, as she eventually declares herself) 
human heart of Greta Gerwig’s toy story, tasked 
with delivering the year’s standout cinematic 
monologue: a cathartic outburst expounding on 
society’s contradictory expectations of women. 
It needed to be powerful enough to not only 
topple a Ken-dom, but to inspire a Barbie Land 
uprising. “I’m not gonna lie,” Ferrera laughs. 

“T did feel some pressure to not mess it up.” 

She didn’t. Upon Barbie's release, Ferrera’s 
big moment reduced raucous cinemas to 
pin-drop silence. For all the film’s myriad 
delights, Gloria proved to be its secret weapon 
— nota living doll (“I don’t know that I would 
have wanted to play a Barbie,” Ferrera admits), 
but a flesh-and-blood woman whose emotions 
and experiences fundamentally alter the 
foundations of Barbie’s world. Yes, she inspires 
irrepressible thoughts of death in Margot 
Robbie’s central Barbie — but she also breaks 
the Barbies out of their boxes, introducing them 
to the ecstasies (and agonies) of being alive. 

“When I read the script and discovered who 
Gloria was, I was so moved and excited,” Ferrera 
recalls. “Not only is Gloria the human stand-in 
for all of us in the Barbie world — she’s an adult, 
woman, mother who gets to be the centre of the 
adventure and the fun. That, I think, is really 
rare in cinema.” Even on the page, the emotional 
impact was profound. “The moment that Gloria 
discovers that Barbie came for her? The first 
time I read that, I welled up with tears.” 

For Ferrera — long beloved for her 
small-screen roles in Ugly Betty and sitcom 
Superstore — it was a chance to go for broke on 
the big screen, digging deep into a character who 
“gets to be complex, and serious, and heavy, and 
intense, and passionate, and at the same time 
gets to wear all of Barbie’s clothes and play in 
Barbie’s Dreamland”. All she needed to do was 
nail the summer’s most surprising scene — one 
that even its director hadn’t quite sussed out. 


AS FERRERA TELLS it, Greta Gerwig had 
a complete vision for nearly every frame in 
Barbie. “She shared movie references, audio 
files, video files of old films with the tempo, and 
the pace, and the cadence of the words that she 
heard in her head,” the actor explains. “There 
were times when she’d have us run scenes, 
and she wouldn’t even be looking at us — she 
would just be listening, for the cadence.” But 
there was one scene that remained something of 
a mystery: the monologue. 

Or, as Gerwig called it, ‘Gloria’s Aria’ — 
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Ferrera’s operatic, virtuosic solo piece. Its 
significance in the story was instantly apparent. 
“Even before I read the script, Greta mentioned, 
‘I wrote this speech. It’s the moment that snaps 
the Barbies out of their trance and starts fixing 
things,” Ferrera remembers. “From the 
beginning, I knew it was important — it had to 
land for the rest of everything to make sense.” 
But when it came time to shoot the scene over 
the course of two long, emotional days, the path 
wasn’t clear. “The truth is, when we got on the 
set I wasn’t 100 per cent sure what it was 
supposed to sound like. Up until this point, 
Greta had a very, very strong idea of what 
everything sounded like in her head,” says 
Ferrera. “Instinctively I had the sense that since 
this was a comedy — since we didn’t want to hit 
anyone over the head with the quote-unquote 
‘messages’ of the film — that we might be trying 
to make it funny, or keep it light. Can I deliver 
this in a way that feels a little bit more 
palatable? And not allow the actual rage and 
grief and sadness of what we’re saying come 
through too strongly?” 

But, as with the rest of the film, it was all 
about not pulling punches. “Greta was like, 

‘No. I don’t need you to try to make this funny. 

I don’t need you to try to make this easier to 
hear — I just want you to do what feels true to 
you.’ And that was a surprise to me on the set, 
because I didn’t understand how that was going 
to fit in with the rest of the movie.” 

Once cameras rolled, Ferrera truly had to 
think like Gloria: let go, and play. “[Greta] gave 
me so much freedom and allowed me to do 
so many different versions of it,” she says. 
“Versions that ended in tears, versions that led 
to laughter, to anger, to sadness, all of it. I did 
the full monologue beginning to end, I don’t 
know exactly how many times — but it was a lot.” 
Because while the delivery and tonality of 
Gloria’s Aria was something of an unknown, its 
emotional basis was clear. For months prior to 
shooting, Ferrera and Gerwig mulled over the 
monologue’s meaning, conversing with each 
other on what it meant to them “as mothers, as 
artists, as women with careers”, feeling it all out. 

“We shared a lot of personal stories back and 
forth about the specificity of the lines, and why 
these were the aspects of womanhood that we 
were talking about,” she says. They exchanged 
songs, poems, journal entries, and speeches made 
in Congress during the overturning of Roe v. 
Wade. “We shared a lot of articles, TV episodes, 
moments that were coming to the surface in the 
culture around us that held the essence of the 
monologue.” Even a Greta Thunberg speech 
that Gerwig played on set impacted Ferrera’s 
performance. “It really rang true to me, her 
speaking truth in important moments,” she says. 

With that basis established, Ferrera allowed 
herself to feel Gloria’s every word. “We'd laid 
a pretty strong foundation of understanding 
what the moment was about, and then we just 
discovered it in the moment,” she says. “Which 
was areal gift as an actor. I wasn’t trying to hit 
the target, which was scary — but then it was 
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really liberating.” That liberation extended 
around the set. “When she performed it, 
everyone became extremely emotional,” Gerwig 
recalls of shooting the scene. “It was men and 
women. I looked around and I was like, ‘Okay, 
I’m crying. The women are crying. Oh, the men 
are crying...’ The focus puller, all of asudden 
there’s tears streaming down his face. He was 
thinking about his mother, his grandmother, 

or whatever that relationship is.” 


Velvet dress, Alex Perry; shoes, Christian Louboutin; earrings, Jen Meyer. Stylist: Karla Welch. Styling Assistant: Trevor McMullan. Styling Assistant: Jamie Spradley. 


Styling Assistant: Grace Wrightsell. Make-up by Linda Hay at AIRE. Assisted by Rebecca Noparast. Hair: Nai’vasha at The Wall Group. 


Even before hitting the screen, Gloria’s 
Aria wasn’t just reshaping Barbie Land — it 
was impacting ours too. 


TEARING UP DURING a Greta Gerwig movie 
isn’t exactly a surprise. Who didn’t sob when 
Lady Bird phoned her mum at the end, or Bob 
Odenkirk returned home to his little women? 
Crying in a Barbie comedy, though, was less 
expected. While the film’s cinematic arrival was 
a joyous explosion of pink (“It felt like its own 
special Halloween,” says Ferrera of experiencing 
Barbie’s opening weekend in New York), its 
emotional impact was undeniable. “There was 
areporter at the junket who had taken her 
father to the screening,” she recalls. “In the 
middle of the monologue, her father was 
weeping. He said that he was just so emotional 
and moved for how he had witnessed that 
experience for the women in his life — including 
his own daughter. It isn’t just about women 
recognising themselves, but also other people 
having a different understanding of the 
experiences that their mothers, or sisters, or £ 
daughters, or friends around them are having.” T | M 0 T H F E C H A L A M F T 
That emotional potency — and the film’s 
astonishing artistic and financial success — has 
catapulted Barbie into awards conversations, 
Ferrera included. “It’s quite phenomenal that 
we're ina moment where Greta has taken the WONKA 
most easily dismissed subject — as frivolous, 
frou-frou, girly, the opposite of probably every 
movie that’s ever won an Academy Award — and 
has given it the creative and artistic respect and WORDS CHRIS HEWITT 
genius that she has,” she enthuses. “It is so 
clearly a work of art on so many levels.” 
Ferrera’s own “incredibly inspiring” 
experience came from witnessing Gerwig in 
action on set. Soon, the actor will be shooting 
her own directorial feature debut — an 
adaptation of YA novel J Am Not Your Perfect 
Mexican Daughter — buoyed by what she 
learned from Gerwig. “She allowed me to 
sit in on shot-listing with Rodrigo [Prieto, 
cinematographer], and visual-effects meetings,” 
Ferrera says. “She was incredibly generous.” 
Meanwhile, Gloria’s powerful words look set 
to echo in the cultural consciousness for years 
to come. “Of all the versions of the Barbie movie 
that could exist, I’m so glad that we get this one. 
That a story about a woman icon, and a doll 
often dismissed as ‘girls’ play’, is treated as 
a worthy cinematic subject,” says Ferrera. The 
hope is that speaking Gloria’s truth — and daring 
to be “weird and dark and crazy” — will continue 
to ripple outwards. “Barbie is an invitation to 
be more of what you are,” Ferrera states. “And 
that’s true for Barbie, and that’s true for Ken, 
and that’s true for Gloria, and Alan, and Weird 
Barbie. Even Mr Mattel CEO. We can stop 
putting ourselves in boxes, we can stop putting 
each other in boxes, and we can all be more of 
the things that we are. I found that to be the 
crux of Gloria’s journey.” Her revolution has 
only just begun. 
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PETER PARKER? PAH! 

A YOUNGER, FRESHER 

WEBSLINGER CAME TO 
THE FORE IN 2023 


IT’S STRANGE TO CONSIDER THAT MILES 
Morales has only been around since 2011. In 
little more than a decade since his comic-book 
inception, he’s gone from a minor curio character 
(his first appearance, in 2011’s Ultimate Comics: 
Fallout #4, co-starred a villain called Kangaroo) 
to a major screen star. And with Spider-Man: 
Across The Spider-Verse and video-game 
Marvel’s Spider-Man 2 both becoming huge hits, 
2023 has been his biggest year yet. 

“I! feel like a lot of people can relate to Miles,” 
says Shameik Moore, who voices the character 
in the Spider-Verse movies. “Tapping into your 
ultimate self is a task. When you have it, you realise 
that anyone can wear the mask. It’s not really 
specific to any race or gender. In this last film, we 
were able to see that it’s how you wear the mask 
that really makes you a hero. | love playing him.” 

It’s that type of radical relatability that has 
led to the character being embraced worldwide. 
For creator Brian Michael Bendis, it can all feel 
a bit mind-boggling. “Miles is such a powerful 
experience for some people that over the din 
of the internet, | still feel this overwhelming 
international hug that never stops,” he says. 

“It is very surreal.” 

Bendis’ blueprint for Miles — a Black-Latino 
Spider-Man whose skill set includes invisibility 
and bio-electricity in addition to the usual 
Spider-accoutrements — has proven to be the 
perfect foundation for other artists to build on. In 
the Spider-Verse movies, that is felt with each 
performance, brushstroke, and specific cultural 
touchstone. For his part, Moore’s favourite 
Spider-Verse moment comes in the climax of 
Across’ train chase, as Miles makes the defiant 
choice to chart his own path. “Everyone keeps 
telling me how my story is supposed to go,” he 
quotes, morphing into Miles before our eyes. 
“Nah. Imma do my own thing.’ | love that, and it 
relates to me because that really reflects my life. 
It’s not just a film for me.” 

That love for the character extends to the 
video-games. After getting his own spin-off solo 
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adventure in 2020, Miles joined forces with OG 
webhead Peter Parker in Marvel’s Spider-Man 2, 
players toggling between the two as the story 
unfolded. Miles’ arc proved laden with powerful, 
character-building moments that illustrate his 
growth as a hero to his community. When he isn’t 
going toe-to-toe with formidable baddies like 
Kraven and Mr Negative, he’s recovering stolen 
items from the Harlem Cultural Museum, 
conversing with people in his neighbourhood 
along the way. 

Miles’ video-game vocals are supplied 
by Nadji Jeter, who — in a crazy, unlikely 
coincidence — grew up with Moore in the same 
parish in Jamaica. They’ve known each other 
since they were 14 years old, and remain friends 
today. “When he was doing the voice initially 
for the game, | didn’t know,” marvels Moore. 
“And he didn’t [know about me], because 
| didn’t tell him about it. We were both doing 
it at the same time. When we see each other 


signing autographs and stuff, it’s love. Always. 
That’s my literal family.” 

What’s next for Miles? Surely even 
higher highs. A third game — with Miles now 
the main Spider-Man of the universe — seems 
inevitable. And after Across The Spider-Verse 
left things on the juiciest of cliffhangers, 
anticipation for that saga’s next chapter is at 
fever pitch. “I know what the plans are for the 
third movie,” teases Bendis. “Where we’re 
going is where | would like it to go. Everything 
that’s happening is beyond anything | could 
have ever hoped for.” 

As for a live-action appearance in the MCU, 
that seems inevitable too. “I would like to see 
Miles take off his mask and it’s my face!” Moore 
exclaims. “That’s where Miles needs to go next. 
Shameik Moore, live action. I’m putting it into the 
universe.” Whatever happens next, it’s a safe bet 
that Miles’ next decade is going to be just as 
amazing as his first. 


THERE ARE 222 steps on the famous staircase 
of Montmartre in Paris. On one legendary night 
in 2021, aman named Vincent Bouillon took 

a deep breath, banished fear from his mind, 
and face-planted down them. 

“T enjoyed all the action on the movie: 
crazy stunts that were super-cool to do,” says 
Bouillon, Keanu Reeves’ stunt double on John 
Wick: Chapter 4. “But when they talked to me 
about this, I knew it was going to be special.” 

The long shot, that takes place late in the 
carnage-packed movie, as Wick battles his way 
up the stairs against an endless army of goons, 
plays out as slapstick: just when the exhausted 
hero has made it to the summit, he plummets 
all the way back down. But Bouillon took the 
dangerous stunt deadly seriously, prepping 
for amonth. “When you have something crazy 
to do, you take care of yourself,” he says. “You 
try to sleep enough. You eat well. Yoga. A lot 
of mental prep, because I didn’t want to just 
jump and roll. I wanted to do it backwards.” 

Four takes were required. The first one was 


JOHN WICK: 
CHAPTER 4 


SOMETIMES, A MAN ROLLING 
DOWN SOME STAIRS IS 
PURE CINEMA 


WORDS NICK DE SEMLYEN 


scuppered by a camera issue. During the second 
one, Bouillon’s head hit a step and he was 
knocked out. “Just for one second,” he smiles. 
“Just for a while, everyone was super-scared, 
even the director. He said, ‘Do you remember 
your name?’ And I’m like, ‘Yeah, I’m John Wick,’ 
Iremember his eyes at that moment, because he 
knew I was ready to do it again.” 

The stunt was achieved in a single night, 
with tourists gawping at the scene from afar. 
Another person was watching from close-up: 
Keanu Reeves. “At the end of the night, he told 
me, ‘Vincent... chapeau,” Bouillon beams. 

The stuntman’s bruises having faded, his 
heroics will live on forever (head to YouTube 
for a ten-hour (!) video looping the shot). 
Cinema’s most epic stair-fall, it will surely do 
for Montmartre what The Exorcist did for those 
steps in Washington where Father Karras took 
anose-dive, drawing film fans for evermore. 
Bouillon hasn’t been back himself... but he will. 
“T have to go, because I think there is a piece of 
my DNA there,” he laughs. “I should go pick it up.” 
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Musical Interlud?¢ = 


—MARCEL THE SHELL WITH SHOES ON 


PERFORMED BY MARCEL THE SHELL 


You'll struggle to find a more 
aspirational symbol in modern 
times than Marcel, the 
existential exoskeleton with 

a heart of gold and tiny trendy 


\ shoes. Having already scored 
* fame via the viral short films 


by comedian Jenny Slate (who 
also provides said shell’s soft, 
raspy voice) and filmmaker 
Dean Fleischer Camp, Marcel’s 
curiosity, courage and cheerful 
wit made him destined for 


bigger things. His movie debut 
set out to do just that, upping 
the stakes in Marcel’s compact 
life while keeping all that makes 
this mollusc mighty intact. 

It’s a journey tainted with 
loss as he strives to find his 
missing family, and it’s at one 
of Marcel’s most challenging 
moments that he takes to a 
windowsill and warbles a cover 
of The Eagles’ tender love song 
‘Peaceful Easy Feeling’. With 


a different musical moment, the 
sequence could have become 
twee or glib. Yet this stripped- 
back rendition, delivered with 
teary sincerity (a triumph in 
voice-acting from Slate), is a 
moving and profound expression 
of grief and celebration of life. 
Marcel may not have the vocal 
chops of, say, Judy Garland, but 
for such a small shell, he can 
still pack a mighty emotional 
punch. BETH WEBB 
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WE HEAD TO 
PECKHAM TO 
CELEBRATE 
A NEW ROMCOM 
POWER COUPLE: 
AND 


WORDS JOHN NUGENT 


GAVIN LI 


IT’S AMONDAY MORNING IN PECKHAM, 
South London. To the average observer on Rye 
Lane, the area’s main thoroughfare, it would seem 
a pretty average day. A street cleaner sweeps ice 
from a local fishmonger into the gutter. Deliveroo 
cyclists begin to huddle around McDonald’s in 
time for the lunchtime rush. A local hipster 
strides over-confidently down the street, 
wearing an insipid-green crime-against-fashion. 
Life continues as normal. But away from the 
bustle, in the neon-painted corridors of trendy 
hangout Peckham Levels, a homecoming of 
sorts is happening. Just around the corner from 
the legendary Peckhamplex cinema, Empire has 
organised a Rye Lane reunion: assembling David 
Jonsson and Vivian Oparah, the stars of 2023’s 
most utterly charming, lovable romcom, back 
where it all began. It had to be on Rye Lane. 

“T think the last time I was in Peckham was 
when I saw the film [at the London premiere],” 
says Oparah excitedly as she arrives for hair 
and make-up at the photoshoot. “Walking down 
Rye Lane just now was incredible.” There’s 
acrackle of electricity in the air as the pair 
reacquaint themselves, both with the locale — 
“We filmed next door!” Jonsson exclaims — and 
each other, clearly thrilled at the opportunity 
to catch up. They exchange hugs and settle down 
for a giggly heart-to-heart in the make-up 
chairs. “We have such a closeness,” Oparah says 
later. “Rye Lane was such a formative experience 
for the both of us. So that kind of closeness is 
never really going to ebb. It feels, like, familial.” 

Just over the road is where — in the film, 
at least — it all began. On the other side of the 
titular lane, the unisex toilets of the Coal Rooms 
restaurant, Dom (Jonsson) and Yas (Oparah) 
had their first meet-cute. It’s perhaps not the 
most romantic start — Dom crying over his 
ex; Yas having a wee. Yet over the course of 
a day, dossing around south-east London, the 
pair soon get to know each other, through 
meandering conversations, hip-hop karaoke, 
and a spot of light breaking-and-entering. 

It’s aromcom — you can probably guess 
how it ends. Yet there was something new and 
exciting about Rye Lane. It announced a new 
force in British indie filmmaking, marking the 
directorial debut from long-time Peckham 
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David Jonsson and Vivian 


Oparah, photographed 


exclusively for Empire at 


Peckham Levels, London, 


on 20 November 2023. 
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resident Raine Allen-Miller. It was funny, sexy, 
and colourful. It was arare London-set story away 
from the tourist-friendly centre or Richard- 
Curtis-beloved west. And the whole enterprise 
rested on its two leads, each, unbelievably, 
making their debut film appearance. In a film 
that, as they both admit, would live or die on 
their chemistry. No pressure, then. 


“IT DON’T CONSIDER MYSELF A ROMANTIC 
lead at all,” says Jonsson, shortly before Empire’s 
photoshoot begins. “But the kind of actor I hope 
to be is one that can push the boundaries.” 
Before Rye Lane, Jonsson was best known for 
his role in the BBC banking drama Industry, and 
off the back of that, received offers for roles 
which were “exactly the same thing”. Then the 
script for Rye Lane, by Nathan Bryon and Tom 
Melia, came through. As Jonsson remembers 
it, it described the character of Dom as “good- 
looking, in an awkward way”. “My agent said it 
was a perfect role for me!” he says with a laugh. 
“Come on! Can’t be me! But it was completely 
different to anything I was getting at the time.” 
Tests to gauge chemistry were set up with 
various actors in order to find the perfect Dom 
(lovesick accountant) and perfect Yas (aspiring 
costume designer). “I had a chemistry-read with 
this other guy, who was fab,” remembers Oparah, 
whose biggest part up until that point was in the 
Doctor Who spin-off Class. “But then I remember 
[meeting] David and I was like, ‘This is the guy.” 


Jonsson felt the same way about his test partner. 


“Vivian just stole the show,” says Jonsson, adding 
self-deprecatingly: “She’s much better than me.” 
The cutest on-screen couple since Jesse and 
Celine had been found. But with the limited 
time afforded by a low-budget indie shoot, their 
off-screen relationship quickly mirrored the 


getting-to-know-you journey of their characters. 


“Funnily enough, we bonded over just walking 
around Peckham,” recalls Oparah. “Going to get 
coffees in-between rehearsals, just chatting. We 
love a lot of the same music. We both listen to 
alittle King Krule, a lot of Beach House...” The 
process helped them summon up the right 
on-screen electricity. “Day to day, I’m quite 
introverted, quite shy,” Oparah says. “I was 
kind of worried about how I’m supposed to 
turbocharge this relationship with the person. 
Those musical touch points were really useful.” 

“Me and Viv were kind of thrown in at the 
deep end,” concurs Jonsson. “But we’d go on 
those coffee walks — and it just became really 
organic. It wasn’t planned, but in hindsight, 
that’s perfect. We just got along.” 

Filming followed a speedy, six-week schedule, 
shot on location in Peckham and Brixton, but the 
actors profess it was as giddy behind the scenes 
as it looked on screen. “It felt like a cookout, a 
family barbecue,” says Oparah. “It was super fun. 
[David and I] were kind of like the kids of the 
family, always up to no good, having such a silly, 
fun time.” She remembers filming the restaurant 
scene, in which Dom confronts his cheating 
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Right, from top to bottom: Dom (David 
Jonsson) and Yas (Vivian Oparah) get a fit of 
the giggles; Dom and Yas bond over shoes; 


Killing it at hip-hop karaoke. 


ex-girlfriend with Yas’ help, as being 
her favourite day of filming. “That 
scene was ridiculous. You know when 
youre at a sleepover, or summer 
camp, and the hysteria that takes over when 
everyone can’t stop laughing? That happened.” 
Jonsson admitted having some nerves 
at first. “It was my first film, I’d never done 
aromantic comedy, I’d never played a romantic 
lead before... But slowly but surely, it became 
the most joyous thing possible.” 


THERE WERE HINTS EARLY on that Rye Lane 
might be something special. “After the crew 
screening,” recalls Oparah, “I remember Bianca 
[Simone Scott], the make-up artist, saying, ‘This 
is a fucking great film.’ And Bianca is a very 
no-nonsense woman. I was like, ‘If you’re saying 
that...” But the first proper test came when the 
film premiered at the Sundance Film Festival. 
“T’m not the best at watching myself,” says 
Jonsson. “I was like, ‘This is not going to go well. 
It’s an American audience!” 

Oparah had the same jitters. “They had no 
context for Peckham,” she says. “But they were 
roaring with laughter and jumping out of their 
seats. I was like, “Okay, maybe people like it.” 
Like the best romcoms, it was both specific (with 
Peckham, with its Black British cast, with the 
oddball background characters that populate 


Photography assistant: Jan-Micheal Stasiuk. Styling: Abena Ofei. 


David Jonsson: Grooming: Courtney-Reece Scott using Charlotte Tilbury, Fenty Beauty and KeraCare. 


h: Make-up: Levi Jade Taylor at Carol Hayes Management using Anastasia Beverly Hills. 


the area, including the dancing, sequinned 
cowboy in Rye Lane Market) and universal (love 
conquers all, no matter what postcode youre in). 
“Tt’s kind of transcendent,” sums up Jonsson. 
Even more special was the London premiere, 
which bypassed the usual Leicester Square red 
carpet for a hero’s welcome at 
the Peckhamplex (where 
else?), acinema which even N 0 0 N F WI L L SAV FE YO |] 
features briefly in the film. 
“There was no better place,” 
says Jonsson. “Everyone was 
so vocal throughout the film,” BRIAN DUFFIELD 
remembers Oparah. “Friends 
and strangers. It was like being 


hugged by a million people. WORDS IAN FREER 
An insane level of love and VA 
affection. I feel so grateful for [4 


it.” Rye Lane’s ascendance to 
‘beloved romcom classic’ had 
already begun. 

And now, back in Peckham, 
the stars are together again for 
Empire’s photoshoot; the strong sense is that Yas 
and Dom never left us. Which begs the question: 
what happened to them after they finally — spoiler, 
for anyone who’s never seen a romcom before 
— got together at the end of the film? Will we ever 
find out? For now, there are only theories. “David 
was like, ‘They’re together forever,” Oparah says. 
“Me and Raine were like, “Well, they definitely 
had sex. Maybe they had, like, a super-intense 
three-week situationship? Who knows?” 

Asequel seems like an obvious idea, but don’t 
count on it. “Oh, I don’t know,” says Jonsson, THE GREY THE LITTLE FUCKER 
doubtfully. “We'll see.” Oparah likes the idea of 
getting the gang back together with a different 
flavour. “If they made ‘Rye Lane 2’ — but it was 
ahorror somehow?” she laughs. “I feel like sequels 
need to do that. Keep flipping up what the genre 
is. It’s Rye Lane — but maybe I eat him?” 

For now, they have more awards campaigning 
to look forward to. At the British Independent 
Film Awards (BIFAs) earlier this month, Jonsson 
and Oparah shared a nomination for Best Joint 
Lead Performance. For two roles which are 
impossible to separate from another, it made 
total sense. “Yeah, I love that. They’re so deeply 
intertwined,” says Oparah, who won for 
Breakthrough Performance. 

Regardless of what else they might win, Rye 
Lane feels like it’s already in the romcom canon, 
destined to be revisited every year by ardent fans. 
The young cast took their time to glean some 
wisdom from Colin Firth, a legend of the genre, 
who cameos in the film as a chef at Brixton 
burrito stall ‘Love Guac’tually’. “We spoke the 
other day, actually!” says Jonsson. “He sent me 
a couple of messages, just being so pleased and THE DADDY LONGLEGS THE PARASITE 
happy for the film. I couldn’t be more grateful.” 

It was, it seems, a passing of the romcom 
torch. “He gave us some beautiful advice about 
enjoying the moment,” Oparah says. “And the 
power of comedy, and of joy, in film. How it’s 
often overlooked: to make people genuinely feel 
joyful and warm.” Against all odds, an unassuming 
corner of SE15 has accomplished exactly that. 


BILL McCONKEY 
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GRAND ADMIRAL 
THRAWN 


 AHSOKA 
BLUE BASTARD 

STEPPED OUT OF 
THE SHADOWS 


WORDS AMON WARMANN 


(4 


RUSSELL MOORCROFT 


THE LONG-OVERDUE live-action debut of Grand 
Admiral Thrawn — Star Wars’ cunning Imperial 
commander — was one of Ahsoka’s most 
thrilling elements. His much-anticipated arrival 
didn’t disappoint, with Thrawn quickly making 
clear why our heroes fear his return from 

exile. We spoke to showrunner Dave Filoni and 
star Lars Mikkelsen about what makes the 
cold-blooded, blue-skinned villain so indelible. 


THE ESSENCE 


Most high-level Star Wars bad guys are Force- 
wielders, but Thrawn is an exception. Not only is 
he just as formidable even without being able to 
tap into the Force, he also gets results. “He’s an 
effective intellectual villain,” says Filoni. “He’s 
going to take you apart and analyse you and 
figure out what your weaknesses are, and that’s 
a frightening power. A mind that’s bent towards 
that type of ambition — that uses his genius for 
authoritarianism and suppression — is a danger.” 
There’s another useful quality Thrawn possesses 
for his misdeeds: people-management. “He’s very 
good at utilising the people around him,” says 
Mikkelsen. “If he’s got a power or skill, that’s it.” 


THE CASTING 


Filoni searched far and wide before casting 
Mikkelsen to voice Thrawn on the animated 
series Star Wars Rebels, and when it came 
time to turn the voice into flesh and blood, the 
showrunner saw no need for extra searching. 
“| just always felt that Lars was made for this,” 
says Filoni. “I liked the familiarity that he and 
| had. The tonality that he brings to it for me, and 
for what | imagined Thrawn to be, is perfect.” 
Part of that winning Thrawn package is his 
reserved demeanour — he doesn’t often lose 


Above: Blue steel: 

Grand Admiral Thrawn 
(Lars Mikkelsen), a most 
colourful character. Below: 


Mikkelsen on set with 


his temper. It’s an element Mikkelsen was keen 
not to lose in transferring the character to live 
action. “I’m just over the moon that we did it, 
and it worked,” says the actor. “It’s confirmation 
that we can have that poise and that calm and 
that presence will come across.” 


THE LOOK 


With his blue skin, piercing red eyes and 
all-white Imperial suit — still impressively 
pristine after years in exile — Thrawn cuts 

a striking figure. Filoni wanted to ensure he 
got all the little details right, and that included 
asking one important question: how blue do 
you make this guy? “It’s amazing how many 
versions of that went through the make-up 
team. The Volume set where Lars would do 

a decent amount of shooting casts a magenta 
tone. So with his colour palette, we had to 
dial it differently depending on what stage 

he was at.” 

The final look bears an uncanny resemblance 
to a blue-skinned Elon Musk, a coincidence that 
generated a lot of fan art on the internet. “I saw 
that!” Mikkelsen says with a laugh. “There’s 
something all power-y about both of them. | think 
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showrunner Dave Filoni. 


we should just be flattered by the imagination it 
creates with people.” 


THE BIG ENTRANCE 


After five episodes worth of build-up — during 
which Thrawn is mentioned 21 times — he finally 
arrives in style, on his Chimaera Star Destroyer with 
a host of Clone Troopers chanting his name. “He’s 
a little flamboyant when he shows up,” says Filoni. 
“Because he loves art. He knows how to make an 
entrance. It’s almost like theatre when he arrives.” 
It was Mikkelsen’s favourite Thrawn moment 
of the season. “It was two years of keeping it 
a secret, and it just felt so good to actually see 
it,” he says. “We had great fun with that. Me and 
Ray [Stevenson] kept cracking up.” 


THE FUTURE 


Ahsoka’s final episode sees Thrawn accomplish 
his goal of escaping exile. Now that he’s back in 
‘our’ galaxy, what’s on his to-do list? “Straighten 
out all the others and tidy up the shop,” asserts 
Mikkelsen. “I could imagine something in terms 
of a power play within the Empire.” 

Thrawn’s re-emergence will not only lead to 
the renewing of old alliances, but also old rivalries. 
“We set up Captain Pellaeon in The Mandalorian, 
and that’s a character that goes with Thrawn, so 
I'd love to see the two of them together,” says 
Filoni. “And his foil throughout Rebels was really 
Hera. Pitting the two generals against one 
another is something that | find interesting.” 

Thrawn versus the galaxy. We can hardly wait. 


Matt Alavi and Jake Harbour at Legacy, Landmark. Theatre Camp illustration: Russell Moorcroft 


HE APPEARS BRIEFLY in only two scenes, and 
is horribly (bird)manhandled in both of them. Yet 
feathery chancellor Jarnathan took flight as an 
unexpected fan favourite in John Francis Daley 
and Jonathan Goldstein’s Dungeons & Dragons: 
Honour Among Thieves. When Chris Pine recently 
suggested a sequel might happen, someone on 

X proposed a title: ‘The Rise Of Jarnathan’. 

As an ‘aarakocra’, plucked from the pages of 
D&D lore, he proves essential to Edgin’s (Pine) 
prison-break plan, and suffers hilariously as 
aresult. His plight is loaded with pathos (“Oh, 
Jarnathan”), and his name is pleasingly silly, but 
much of his appeal is down to being an entirely 
practical creation, born in the creature-creating 
workshops of Legacy Effects, the studio who 
brought us the Artist Formerly Known As Baby 
Yoda. “There is a tangibility to Jarnathan, 
something you can relate to,” says effects 
supervisor Lindsay MacGowan. “It’s the same 
thing with Grogu [in The Mandalorian].” 

Played on set by British stuntman Clayton 
Grover, performing Jarnathan sounds almost as 


S CAMP ISN'T HOME’ 


SCE 


Stealer 


DUNGEONS & DRAGONS: 


difficult as being the nine-foot-tall avian. “You’ve 


got a limited view, you're on stilts, and you have 
the force of the wings coming out,” explains 


Q- 


MacGowan. “Imagine standing on a three-foot- 
tall step ladder and having someone push you,” 
adds effects supervisor Shane Mahan. “That’s 
really what it comes down to.” 

While Jarnathan’s creators were aware of 
his significance as a key player at both the start 
and the end of the film, the following he’s 
gained is news to them. “My finger is not on 


the pulse of what people are saying,” admits 
Mahan. But, he says, to have him accoladed as 
Empire’s Scene-stealer Of The Year is “more of 
an honour than winning an award, because it 
means something we’ve created has resonated 
with people. We hope they make more of these 
films, and I think the return of Jarnathan is 


a good idea.” 


In the meantime, the abused aarakocra is 


HONOUR AMONGST THIEVES 


WORDS DAN JOLIN 


enjoying a well-earned rest. “He’s sitting above our 
sculpture area, lording it over the place,” reveals 
Mahan. So he has a bird’s-eye-view, then. Perfect. 


— THEATER CAMP 


PERFORMED BY THE ADIRONDACTS PLAYERS 


As they say on Broadway: 
always leave ’em laughing. 
Theater Camp — an utterly 
lovable comedy, that both ribs 
and respects the musical-theatre 
tradition it comes from — rounds 
things off with its biggest low, 
followed swiftly by its biggest 
high. Camp counsellor Rebecca- 
Diane (Molly Gordon, the film’s 
co-writer/co-director) has been 
charged with writing the closing 
number of Joan, Still, promised 


as “emotionally, physically and 
spiritually the most complicated 
piece we’ve ever tried to do”. 

But Rebecca-Diane has 
been busy and distracted by 
auditions for other shows, and 
hasn’t written it. When forced 
by fellow counsellor Amos (Ben 
Platt) to unveil the grand finale 
to her cast, she fumbles her 
way through an awkward 
ad-lib, based largely on things 
she can see in the room. 


It’s a mess, and the future of 
Joan, Still looks in doubt. Until, 
of course, the cast pulls out all 
the stops and performs ‘Camp 
Isn’t Home’ in its entirety, 
retaining all of Rebecca-Diane’s 
silly improvised lines and her 
stuttering intonation (“Camp isn’t 
home, but is it, kind of? Kind 
of, it is”). Like the film, it is both 
very funny and heartwarming. 
After all this, Theater Camp kind 
of is home. JOHN NUGENT 
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KE HUY QUAN 


AS THE TVA’S UNFLAPPABLE CHIEF 
ENGINEER OUROBOROS, THE ACTOR MADE 
LOKI A WEEKLY PICK-ME-UP 


WORDS JOHN NUGENT 


KE HUY QUAN has had one heck of a year. 

It started with an Academy Award For Best 
Supporting Actor (for Everything Everywhere All 
At Once). It ended at the centrepiece of the Marvel 


screen again, following his fleeting early success 
with Indiana Jones and The Goonies. “It’s been 
quite a whirlwind,” reflects Quan, his now world- 
famous breathless enthusiasm shining through 


Top to bottom: Ke Huy Quan as OB; With directors Aaron 
Moorhead and Justin Benson; OB with Mobius (Owen 


the Zoom screen. “I still sometimes feel like 
it’s adream. And I couldn’t be more happy.” 
Quan’s role in Loki Season 2 — as the Time 


Cinematic Universe. It isa remarkable journey for 
the former child actor, who only a few short years 
ago had all but abandoned the idea of appearing on 
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Wilson); A variant of the TVA wizard (it’s a long story). 
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Variance Authority’s resident engineer and “repair 
guy”, Ouroboros — is the culmination of multiple 
threads of the Quan Sacred Timeline coming 
together. For one thing, it was quite simply a big ol’ 
bucket-list tick. “When I decided to get back into 
acting, joining the MCU was at the top of my wish 
list,” he says. “I’ve enjoyed all those movies ever 
since it started in 2008.” 

But it’s more ofa full circle than that. After 
retiring from acting, Quan began working behind 
the camera with stunt choreographer Corey Yuen, 
and ended up working on 2000’s X-Men — with 
Kevin Feige. “That was my first time stepping onto 
acomic-book-related movie set,” recalls Quan. 
“Kevin Feige was just an associate producer at that 
time, and I was an assistant action choreographer. 
He was so enthusiastic to talk to — you could feel 
the passion he has for the characters. Of course, 
it was not long after that he became one of the 
biggest producers in Hollywood.” 

Two decades later, Feige — now President 
of Marvel Studios — called Quan directly, after 
seeing his multiverse-spanning performance in 
Everything Everywhere..., and offered him ajob on 
the spot. “I was driving at that time,” remembers 
Quan. “I started to get emotional. My eyes started 
to well up and I couldn’t see the road. I had to pull 
my car over. I said to Kevin, ‘Can you please ask me 
again?’ And he did. I was just so happy.” 

His character, Ouroboros — or OB as Loki 
christens him — seemed tailor-made for Quan’s 
infectious sense of giddy joy. “The thing that I love 
the most about him is that he loves being part 
of his team. Regardless of whether he gets 
recognised for his contribution or not, his passion 
is always there.” Having worked in the Repairs 
and Advancement Department non-stop for 
over 400 years (“They don’t have unions in the 
TVA!” Quan quips), there was a gloriously nerdy 
parallel to Quan’s past— another full circle, 
another loop closed. 

“T realised that I knew this character all 
along,” he says. “In fact, I’ve known him for more 
than 35 years. He was Data from The Goonies!” 
Over the decades, fans of the beloved 1985 Amblin 
adventure would often ask Quan whatever 
happened to his character. “All of a sudden, I have 
an answer: Ouroboros is a variant of Data.” He 
loved, too, the synergy of filming on the Roger 
Moore Stage at Pinewood Studios, given Data’s 
obsession with Bond (“A wonderful cosmic 
connection,” Quan notes). Even the crew leaned 
into that connection, the props department 
crafting him a version of Data’s utility belt. 

“T ended up wearing it for one scene, just for all 
those wonderful hardcore Goonies fans out there.” 

Truly, Goonies never say die. But does 
Ouroboros? Loki’s second season ends in 
seemingly definitive fashion. Have we seen the 
last of OB, too? “I asked Kevin Feige the very 
same questio ays Quan. “I said, ‘Kevin, is this 
aone-time thing?’ He said, ‘Ke, we always give 
what the fans want.’ The fans seem to love OB just 
as much as I love playing him — so I hope that 
we'll get to see more of him. But we'll find out. 
Thaven’t had any conversations yet.” It wouldn’t 
be Quan’s first comeback. 
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FILMMAKER CELINE SONG 
AND HER CAST TELL THE 
STORY BEHIND THE ROMANTIC 


DRAMA THAT SHOOK THE 
WORLD, PAST LIVES 


WORDS NICK DE SEMLYEN 


EDITED BY CHRIS HEWITT 


“IT MEANS PROVIDENCE, or fate,” explains 
Nora (Greta Lee) in this year’s Past Lives of 
the Korean word “in-yun”. “It’s an in-yun if two 
strangers even walk by each other in the street 
and their clothes accidentally brush. Because 
it means there must have been something 
between them in their past lives.” 

This may sound corny, but surely the 
making of writer-director Celine Song’s 
astonishingly accomplished debut film is one 
big, fat in-yun. By all standard measures, it’s 
asmall story, about three people — South 
Korean-turned-New Yorker Nora; her childhood 
sweetheart from Korea, Hae Sung (Teo Yoo); 
and the American she marries, Arthur (John 
Magaro) — and what they mean to each other. 
Yet its impact has been giant, wowing audiences 
around the world and garnering praise from 
a multitude of other filmmakers. “I caught 
Past Lives recently and absolutely loved it,” 
Christopher Nolan, for one, told Empire 
recently. “I thought it was beautifully done.” 

We caught up with Song, as well as her 
three stars, to talk about how providence, or 
fate, brought them together for their instant- 
classic drama. 


CONNECTION 


The idea for the film came to Song in a bar 
in 2018, as she sat between her husband 
and her childhood friend from South 
Korea. After completing the script, A24 
came on board and it started getting sent 
out to actors. 

Greta Lee: I got a boring-looking email from my 
reps with the subject line, “Korean — do you 
speak it?” I didn’t know anything about the 
project, but I started reading and I was totally 
destroyed by the end of it. Reading a script 
through tears is, practically speaking, a difficult 
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endeavour. But I immediately felt, “I have to do 
this.” And a sense of panic, like, “Oh God, I have 
to do this.” [Laughs] 

Teo Yoo: After reading it, I remember having 

a good cry. I was flabbergasted. I also remember 
being moved by the presentation of in-yun 

— which can be a very, very complicated 
philosophical concept — in such a simple, 

clear way. 

Lee: It was so antithetical to what I had been 
reading and consuming. It felt like it was turning 
the genre of romance on its head, because 
typically with a woman at the centre of this kind 
of story, it becomes about the certain man she’s 
going to choose to fill out certain gaps in her 
identity. Instead, this made space for all kinds 
of massive existential questions about the 
human condition and love. I’d never read 
anything like it. 
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John Magaro: I don’t know if it’s a radical 
romance. It’s an adult romance. Full of things 
that people are not usually brave enough to put 
on the screen, because they don’t think it’s 
dramatic enough. 

Celine Song: I was really stuck on Nora being 
29, because the event in the bar that inspired the 
whole thing happened when I was 29, And then, 
because of Covid, the movie couldn’t go. The 
cast fell apart. I had to start again from scratch. 
And by then I was in my thirties. 

Lee: I was rejected at first [because of my age]. 
It appeared it was not to be in this lifetime. 

Anda full year later I got a phone call that said 
the roles were wide open and could I meet 


with Celine the very next day to read some 
scenes. I could not believe it. It was an actual 
in-yun scenario. 

Song: I saw their tapes. And tapes arelikethe > 
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Right: NYC is 
the backdrop 
for an emotional 
meeting. Far 
right: The 
intense park 
scene that 
almost made 
Lee “barf”. 
Below right: 
Nora and Arthur 


talk in-yun. 


profile on a dating app; then when you call them 
in, it’s a bit of a date. The bad dates, they end 
fast. [Laughs] But with Greta, we talked for two- 
and-a-half hours. With Teo, I talked for three- 
and-a-half hours. It’s just chemistry — they’ve 
got to make me feel greedy for more. They have 
to make me dream even deeper things. 

Yoo: She’s a brilliant reading partner, Celine. 
And I knew immediately that I was dealing with 
a person who knew what she wanted. As an 
actor, that’s all you can wish for. 

Lee: Celine makes an incredible Arthur and 
Hae Sung. 

Magaro: In filmmaking there’s a lot of, “What 
the fuck is going on right now?” Celine is bold. 
She’s confident. She has a vision. 


COMMITMENT 


The tale features a string of small but 
emotionally powerful set-pieces, from 
Arthur and Teo’s first meeting to Nora and 
Hae Sung waiting for an Uber to take him 
back to the airport. And so, as the New York 
shoot began, theatre veteran Song deployed 
a string of tricks to help ensure her actors 
would nail the crucial moments. 

Song: When you're making an independent film 
in New York, you don’t know what youre going 
to get that day. Strategy is important. I had to 
make a battle plan. 

Yoo: For the scene where Nora and I reconnect 
on Skype, Celine made it a point early on that 
we would do it live on a soundstage, in separate 
rooms connected via a live feed — but with 

a buffer that she could play around with. 

Lee: Celine was like a sadistic DJ, freezing the 
connection without us knowing. 

Song: Yeah, I was making it frustrating for 
them. “Freeze it! Freeze it!” [Laughs] It was 

a technically wild thing, but it helped the actors 
to act live. It had to be hard for these two people 
to talk to each other. 

Magaro: My first shot with Teo was when we 


first met. Like, literally, with the cameras rolling. 
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FINAL CUT 


“After reading the script, 
Il remember having a good cry. 
I was flabbergasted.” res v0 


That was a first for me. It’s really hard to 
facilitate that, by the way: there’s one hair and 
make-up trailer, and to get one guy in and one 
guy out and have us never cross paths, it’s not 
easy. But they did it. And it came to a head in 
that scene. 

Lee: Celine asked Teo and I not to touch before 
our big scene in the park. 

Yoo: In the beginning we were like, “We are 
professionals! We don’t need to do that!” It was 
avery Method-y thing to do. But it worked, 
because when you make it a big deal that you 
can’t, then it becomes this whole other thing. 
Lee: I thought I was going to barf, leading up 

to that scene. We knew all the emotional notes 
that we were going to honour. We had looked 
at footage of people reuniting with a lost love, 
studying it almost millisecond to millisecond 
like stop-motion, looking at the human 
response. But it’s like skydiving — you arrive 
with all your equipment, at the set time and 
place, but then at a certain point you have to 
take a huge leap of faith. 

Yoo: It was very visceral. I remember I had 
sweaty palms. That feeling where you're so 
nervous, you feel like your heart is pounding out 
of your chest and everybody’s seeing it. It 
definitely helped, because a major thing was the 
suppression of that emotion. The cracking of 
that entire being. 

Song: The final scene, it was a miracle that 

we made it happen. My location manager, Joe 
[Mullaney], had to clear every single one of 
those buildings. And we had to lay 150 feet of 
track. I scared the hell out of the actors, telling 
them that they had to kill it. 

Lee: Celine would like to taunt me with things 
like, “Greta, the movie lives or dies based on 
your ability to execute this ending.” Gosh, no 
pressure! It was one long tracking shot over the 
length of an entire New York city block, from 
the steps of the brownstone to the Uber, before 
coming back to Arthur for that emotional 
release. That was my action shot. That was my 
Michael Bay moment. [Laughs] 

Magaro: It was a Friday night in the East Village 
and it was loud and chaotic. Each take would be 
ten or 15 minutes, and I would just wait around 
and then go sit out on the step until she finally 
came back. 

Yoo: The Uber scene was torturous. I would 
never know when the taxi would arrive; Celine 
would just give the cue when it felt right. So 
Thad to just really work off the instinct of being 
in the moment. I mean, just hats off to her. 
[Laughs] She was the master on set. She knew 
how to cook up this meal for all of us, using us as 
the ingredients of her recipe. It was brutal, in 
the most beautiful way. 

Song: These actors have been dreaming about 
these scenes for the entirety of making the 
movie. It’s why they signed up to do the movie. 


And every time you finish shooting one of them, 
it’s dead. It’s gone. You can’t do it again. That’s 
part of the feeling of the scene. They’re saying 
goodbye to each other, and they’re also saying 
goodbye to the scene... 


LOVE 


With the film cut down to its essence, Song 
abandoning scenes involving Nora at college 
and at the writing retreat, Past Lives came 
out this summer. The rest is history. 
Magaro: You do a lot of movies and you never 
hear from anyone. And then you do something 
like this... 

Yoo: Pedro Pascal really loved the film. I didn’t 
know him, but I do now because I met him and 
he talked to me about the performances and the 
concept of in-yun. Unbeknownst to him, we 
went to the same school — me two years later, 
after he graduated — and had the same scene 
partners together. So we went down that road, 
memory lane. 

Lee: I continue to be completely sucker- 
punched by the reaction. There have been so 
many filmmakers, like Guillermo del Toro — we 
were so lucky to have him host a screening. But 
even more, it’s the people I meet in the grocery 
stores, as I’m putting a box of cereal into my 
cart, spinning around and facing someone who 
bursts into tears at the sight of me in the flesh. 
[Laughs] It’s this strange new power I have, to 
incite that kind of emotional reaction from 
someone at midday. It just makes me feel like 
my heart’s cracked wide open. 

Yoo: My father responded to this film more 
than anything else I’ve done. He used to be 

a coal miner in Germany, back in the ’70s, and 
as an immigrant he would have never imagined 
seeing his son be accepted by people and 
applauded like this. I don’t know... I’m just at 
aloss for words. 

Magaro: My mother-in-law saw it — she’s 
Korean — and she really liked it. And Korean 
in-laws can be tough nuts to crack. That’s 
probably the best review you could get. Even 
better than Christopher Nolan. 

Song: By just accurately describing the feeling 
that I had once in a bar, and, of course, my actors 
describing that feeling so accurately, what I’m 
learning is that I have so much in common with 
so many people. Sharing this movie with 
everyone, it just makes me feel much less lonely. 
Lee: This movie has ruined everything for me, 
because I can no longer not see in-yun. In-yun 

is everywhere. I want an in-yun break. I’m 
exhausted with all the in-yun that I’m seeing. 
[Laughs] Celine likes to say that she firmly 
believes she and I were married in another 

life. Which, by the way, to me absolutely 

makes sense. 


PAST LIVES IS OUT NOW ON DVD, BLU-RAY AND DIGITAL 
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Master And 
Commander: 
The Far Side 
Of The World 


PETER WEIR’S NAVAL EPIC 
CONTINUES TO MAKE A SPLASH 


WORDS DAN JOLIN 


RUSSELL CROWE CLUNG to the mast, about 
140 feet above the rolling waves of the Pacific 
Ocean. It was summer 2002 and, along with 27- 
year-old actor James D’Arcy (then making what 
he hoped would be his Hollywood breakthrough), 
the one-time Maximus was keen to help director 
Peter Weir reach new heights of on-screen 
historical realism. Literally. A camera helicopter 
circled above them, while far below lay the 
crowded deck of the HMS Surprise: a fully 
rigged, 28-gun tall ship, originally built in 1970 
as a life-size replica of 1757 British vessel HMS 
Rose. Weir’s hero shot required both actors — 
playing Captain ‘Lucky’ Jack Aubrey and First 
Lieutenant Thomas Pullings, respectively — to 
scale the rigging all the way to the perilously 
vertiginous crow’s nest. Crowe had done this 
without a safety harness (D’Arcy advisedly wore 
his) but, as instructed, strapped in when he 
reached the ship’s apex. 

However, while Weir prepared to roll, Crowe 
sensed something was amiss. He asked D’Arcy if 
his harness was visible. D’Arcy said it was, slightly. 
So Crowe instructed him to remove it. Reluctantly, 
the lieutenant did as his captain ordered, 
praying he wouldn’t be responsible for one of 
the world’s biggest stars plunging to his death. 

Crowe knew the safety strap could be 
digitally removed in post-production, but 
that wasn’t the point. Weir’s intention was, 
the director would sum up later, to bring 
his audience “the closet you can get to the 
impossible but exciting idea of travelling back 
to the past”; to give them “a glimpse through 
a crack back 200 years to life on board a ship”. 
So it wasn’t enough for Crowe, up in his nest, to 
simply appear as comfortable as a seasoned 
early-19th-century British naval officer. He had 
to make the audience feel it, by feeling it himself. 

He and Weir succeeded admirably; both in 
achieving the shot — which is breathtaking 
—and the film as a whole. Twenty years on, Master 
And Commander: The Far Side Of The World 
remains an elegantly immersive experience. It 
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is a close-to-documentarian depiction of life on 
a Napoleonic War-era ship, whether hurling us 
into the smoke, splinters and screams of battle, 
or simply observing how this pre-industrial war 
machine ran on the backbreaking toil, rigorous 
discipline and coordinated ingenuity of its 
crew. In a stroke of storytelling genius, Weir 
(co-writing with John Collee) decided the film 
would never pull into dock. Aside from a brief 
visit to the Galapagos Islands, this brilliantly 
stripped-down cat-and-mouse conflict, between 
the Surprise and a state-of-the-art French 
privateer, is set entirely at sea. 

Such fidelity and focus, accompanied by 
a desire to keep digital VFX to a minimum, 
anticipated the approach Christopher Nolan 
would take to big-budget filmmaking a few years 
later, from Batman Begins onwards. When the 
characters visit the Galapagos, Weir really shoots 
on the Galapagos, marking this as the first 
non-documentary production ever to do so. But 
at the time, the film was sadly unfashionable. 
Master And Commander was released the same 
year as the similarly nautical (and similarly 
colon bisected) Pirates Of The Caribbean: The 
Curse Of The Black Pearl, which vastly 


outstripped its disappointing — though by no 
means disastrous — box office, with a tongue-in- 
cheek tone and fantastical CG elements. We all 
know which of the two launched sequels. As 
well as being too expensive (with a budget of 
$150 million, it cost $10 million more than 
Pirates), Weir’s film was too grown-up. 

Which isn’t to say that it is at all 
demanding, or po-faced. Twentieth Century 
Fox boss Tom Rothman had good reason to 
spend years dreaming of making this movie, 
and for expecting it to be the opening salvo of 
a historical-epic franchise. Its source material 
is Patrick O’Brien’s beloved 20-novel Aubrey- 
Maturin series, which chart the adventures and 
friendship of Captain Jack — blond, bluff, as 
fond of a pun (“the lesser of two weevils”) as he 
is of eating soused hog’s face — and Dr Stephen 
Maturin (played by Crowe’s A Beautiful Mind 
co-star Paul Bettany), a physician and naturalist 
who acts as ship’s surgeon. 

There was a fan base and, in O’Brien’s wittily 
and endearingly depicted protagonists, great 
characters to hook the audience. Especially as 
both men, bonded by their love for music and 
differentiated by their attitudes to authority, were 


Clockwise from 
here: Captain Jack 
Aubrey (Russell 
Crowe) battles the 
elements on the high 
seas; HMS Surprise 
and the French war 
vessel in mortal 
combat; The 
Surprisé crew jump 
ship; Making sweet 
music together: Dr 
Stephen Maturin, 
surgeon (Paul 
Bettany) and 
Aubrey; The Captain 
‘ reasstires a young 
shipmate. 


so superbly portrayed by Crowe and Bettany. It’s 
not hard to argue that each delivers a career- 
best performance in Master And Commander. 

Crowe subverted any expectation that this 
film would be ‘Gladiator at sea’ by embracing 
Jack’s lightness, humour and boyish charm, 
which leaven his unshakeable belief in discipline 
and willingness to lead men to their deaths. He 
is a formidable captain, yet loved and lionised by 
his crew, and Crowe ensures we’re as convinced 
by that as we are his rigging-clambering abilities. 
Bettany, meanwhile, flawlessly conveys Stephen’s 
very modern, very relatable sense of frustration 
at the strictures and brutality of naval life. And 
in one scene, he somehow manages to capture 
the concentration and agony of a surgeon who 
must operate on himself (after being accidentally 
shot by a Marine), with Weir pushing close in on 
his grey-lipped face throughout. 

Although the film’s three battle scenes are 
magnificent in their claustrophobic viscerality — 
no other cinematic depiction of naval warfare 
comes close — it is the intimate portrayal of the 
Aubrey-Maturin friendship, how it is tested and 
how it prevails, which makes Weir’s film so truly 


enduring and rewatchable. Encouraged by its 
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(OUT NOW, DVD/BR/4K/DIGITAL) 

Not content with being the biggest billion- 
dollar box-office hit of the year, Barbie is now 
coming for your home-entertainment moolah. 
And rightly so: Greta Gerwig’s comedy 
masterpiece is rich and dense, laser- 
designed for repeated trips to Barbieland. 
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(OUT NOW, DVD/BR/4K/DISNEY+) 

Listen, | know this was not for everyone, and 
it lacks some Spielbergian je ne sais quoi 

— but | maintain this is a very fitting swansong 
for everyone’s favourite archeologist. The 
cameo in the finale still hits me hard. It 
belongs in a museum/on your Blu-ray shelf! 


os 


(8 JANUARY, 4K) 

I’ve owned The Exorcist on about four different 

formats. This 50th anniversary edition might 

tempt me back for more demonic fun: as 

well as a handsome 4K transfer, it includes 

the original theatrical poster and a 40-page 

fresh popularity on streaming (primarily among booklet in its shiny steelbook. 

Millennial dads), recent reappraisals have cited 

this aspect above all others. Indeed, when Taika 

Waititi was asked to name his favourite romance 

movie, he replied, “Master And Commander.” 
While we can hope this ‘romance’ will one 

day continue in future films (Patrick Ness has 

written a prequel script), it’s a shame that Crowe 

and Bettany have aged out of the roles. But, 

unlike those flippant Pirates, Weir’s movie will 

never grow old. It holds water as 

a self-contained, stand-alone filmmaking 5 

tour de force. Intimate and epic, complex 

and rousing, Master And Commander 

highlights the drudgery and sometimes 

grisly cost of conflict on the high seas, \ 

while also, strangely, making you feel 

like it might not have been a bad life 

serving under the likes of Lucky Jack. 
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(OUT NOW, DVD/BR/4K/DIGITAL) 

| feel like we didn’t talk enough about how 
great this film was. Director Jeff Rowe and 
co-writer Seth Rogen took the Spider-Verse 
aesthetic and ran with it, crafting a funny and 
distinctly teenage superhero origin-story romp. 


(OUT NOW, 4K) 
Having finally ticked one of his 
18 or so Avatar sequels off his 
to-do list, James Cameron 
is finally getting round to 
the 4K remasters of his 
filmography. The Abyss 
got the headlines — but 
his earlier Way Of Water 
is the one I’m excited for. 


MASTER AND COMMANDER: THE FAR SIDE OF THE 
WORLD IS OUT NOW ON DVD, BLU-RAY AND DIGITAL 
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SPOILER SPECIAL 


Teenage 
Mutant Ninja 
Turtles: Mutant 
Mayhem 
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JEFF ROWE 


COWABUNGA! WITH ALL the energy 

of a swiftly thwipped throwing-star, the 
Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles made 

a thrillingly kinetic return to the big screen 

in idiosyncratic animation Mutant Mayhem 

— this time with actual teenagers voicing 
Leonardo (Nicolas Cantu), Raphael (Brady 
Noon), Michelangelo (Shamon Brown Jr) and 
Donatello (Micah Abbey). Director Jeff Rowe 
— previously co-director on The Mitchells 

Vs The Machines — talks Empire through its 
biggest laughs, baddest brawls, and... well, total 
mutant mayhem. 


FLY GOES SUPER 


Before the Turtles enter the frame, we begin 
with the origins of antagonist Superfly 

(Ice Cube) — starting as... well, regular-fly. 
Until scientist Baxter Stockman (Giancarlo 
Esposito) is raided by the police, his 
experimental ooze comes into contact with 
animal test subjects, and mutants are born. 
“There’s not a joke for the first five minutes of 
the movie, which is unusual for animation,” says 
Rowe of the gritty action opener. “We crafted 
the scene based heavily on the movie Sicario, 
from a filmmaking standpoint,” he laughs. 

“T don’t trust an animated film that isn’t based 


1? 


on Sicario in some way! 


TEENAGE KICKS 


We meet the Turtles on a full-throttle mission 
— to collect groceries. Before returning to 

the sewer, they stop on a rooftop and glimpse 
Ferris Bueller’s Day Offs parade sequence at an 
outdoor screening, the four longing to connect 
with human society one day. “We tried a bunch 
of different [movies] there,” says Rowe. “The 
meta thing would be Superbad. But there were 
not 30 clean seconds of that film that we could 
cut into our PG movie. We tried Breakfast Club. 
House Party was a strong contender.” There 
was even a thought to reframe Carrie. “They’re 
watching it right as she’s becoming prom queen, 
and then they go into the sewer like, “Wow, 
Carrie! You really did it!’ And they don’t see 
what happens afterwards.” 


BABY TURTLES 

Flashback time! We learn that the Turtles are 
being hidden from society by anthropomorphic- 
rat-father-figure Splinter (Jackie Chan) because 
of how humanity shunned him — all told in 

a super-sweet, De La Soul-assisted montage, 
complete with the Ninja Turtles as adorable 
babies. “That scene was this very necessary 
dose of goodwill and sweetness that, if you 
didn’t care about the characters yet, I think 
helped get the audience there,” says Rowe. “It 


was storyboarded by Hannah Cho, who worked 
on Mitchells [Vs The Machines] — she also did 
the emotional montage of Rick watching the 
home movies in [that film]. If you need to be 
devastated emotionally, call Hannah Cho — 
best in the business.” We're good, actually. 


HITS ON HITS 


The musical gems keep coming in a standout 
brawl montage, each Turtle taking centre stage in 
aseries of spliced-up showdowns — soundtracked 
by Blackstreet favourite ‘No Diggity’. It had to 
make it in, no matter the licensing cost. “We 
were like, ‘We cannot put another song to this 
scene,” recalls Rowe. “It works so well, people 
love that scene. We were willing to sacrifice 


other darlings to save that.” Not that the 
soundtrack feels compromised. “The music was 
a big part in shaping the identity of the movie 
early on,” Rowe explains. “It was a way to evoke 
the ’90s without having to actually be set in the 
’90s. It could still be a contemporary film.” 


MEET THE MUTANTS 


Tracking down Superfly, the Turtles realise 

he isn’t aman — he’s another mutant, with 

a whole mutant crew. There’s Paul Rudd’s Mondo 
Gecko (Rowe’s “endlessly quotable” personal 
favourite), Rose Byrne’s Leatherhead, and 


John Cena and Seth Rogen as Rocksteady and 
Bebop, to name but a few. Oh, and rapper Post 
Malone as Ray Fillet — a stingray with a habit 

of crooning his own name. “That was one of the 
funniest, wildest, most interesting records on 
the film,” says Rowe. “We had no idea what to do 
with ‘Rayyy Filleeeet’. When we recorded it and 
put it in, it was electric. It makes me laugh just 
thinking about it.” 


APRIL SHOWERS 

Here, April O’Neil (Ayo Edebiri) isn’t just a 
confidante to the Turtles — she’s a high-schooler, 
who wants to help them enter the human world. 
But for her (student) journalistic pursuits to 
succeed, spreading Turtle joy to the world, she 
has to overcome her regurgitative reaction to 
being on live TV. “That was like the final month 
of the film,” Rowe says of devising April’s epic 
slow-mo puke. “People wanted to know more 
about this character. It seemed like she was an 
outcast too. Why?” The answer came in a flash. 
“Co-director Kyler Spears storyboarded that in 
24 hours, we mocked it up and added it. We did 
a test screening and it just killed.” Voms away! 


SOUPED-UP FLY 


In the final showdown, Superfly becomes 
Superduperfly — a mega-mutant with the chest 
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of a whale, a giant crab claw, and legs made 
of smushed-together horses. “We were like, 

“We have to add fly-eyes to the giant thing 

now. Maybe put wings on it? Yashar [Kassai, 
production designer], can you mock that up?’ He 
was jetlagged in Paris at our vendor studio, and 
in 20 minutes was like, ‘Uhhh, here you go, do 
this.” Superfly’s final form was an instant hit. 
“Done! Sold! Put him in the film!” 


SHREDDER TEASE 


Here’s the sequel teaser: Shredder is coming. 
“Shredder used to be the main villain of [Mutant 
Mayhem] before we pivoted away from that,” 
Rowe reveals, deciding the big bad was best held 
back ’til later. “They saved Joker for The Dark 
Knight,” he reasons — promising Shredder will 
be worth the wait. “The one thing I can say 
without spoiling anything is, he needs to be 100 
times scarier than Superfly — who is a credible 
villain, he’s dangerous, he’s strong, he seems like 
he could mess the Turtles up. Shredder needs to 
be that, just significantly more. It'll be really 
interesting to see these fun-loving characters 

go up against something that maybe they can’t 
stop.” Nunchucks ready. 


TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA TURTLES: MUTANT MAYHEM IS OUT 
NOW ON DVD, BLU-RAY, 4K AND DIGITAL 


FEBRUARY 2024 
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The movies 
of 1994 


PULP. SHAWSHANK. GUMP. AND MORE. FOUR EMPIRE 


WRITERS ARGUE THE TOSS... 
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SELMAN HOSGOR 


Chris: So, we’re approaching 
the 30th anniversary of 1994. 
What springs to mind when 
you think about that year, 
cinematically speaking? 
Helen: Four Weddings And 

A Funeral comes to mind. And 
should Forrest Gump have won 
the Oscar, given it was up 
against Pulp Fiction and 


Keanu Reeves and Sandra 
Bullock are effortlessly 
charming leads. 

Chris: What a year for action 
it was. Clear And Present 
Danger, True Lies, Léon, Speed. 
What were they drinking back 
then that made them want to 
blow up so many buildings? 
James: True Lies was 


Shawshank Redemption? Cameron going into that 
That’s been one of the most comedy arena he toyed with in 
heated debates in film. Terminator 2, but he nails it. 


James: I recall very vividly 
going to see Four Weddings, 
being massively late, and 
running in to see Hugh Grant 
going through exactly the 
same thing. 

Chris: Fuck! Fuck! Fuckity 
fuck! Stop all the projectors. 
James: I have very fond 
memories of that. 

Neel: I was nine, so The Lion 
King was the main film for me. 
Chris: There are amazing 
films in this year, including 
one of my ten favourite films 
of all time. 

James: Timecop? It’s Jean- 
Claude Van Damme’s best film. 
Chris: It’s a low bar, but he 
manages to leap over it, then 
do the splits on top of it. But 
this is a great year. It launched 
so many interesting careers. 
Helen: And gave us anew 
evolution for Keanu Reeves 
with Speed. Or ‘The Bus That 
Couldn’t Slow Down’. 

Neel: Speed is one of my 
favourite films of all time. I’ve 
never seen the sequel. 

Helen: Don’t. Never see the 
sequel. Ever. 

James: It’s one of the all-time 
classic action movies because 
it’s incredibly tense, but also 
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And while some of its politics 
haven’t aged gracefully, 
whether it’s actual politics 

or sexual politics, it does 
stand up. 

Helen: I feel it hasn’t entirely 
held up. 

Neel: It’s icky here and there. 
Chris: There are fantastic 
action sequences and yet it’s 
not the action movie of the 
year. Léon, for example. 
Helen: Also, one of the great 
bad guys with that Gary 
Oldman performance. It’s not 
nuanced, but my God, does it 
work for the film. 

James: Eric Serra’s score as 
well is incredible. 

Chris: It pre-atones for the 
abomination that would follow 
with his GoldenEye score. But 
1994 was also an incredible 
year for comedy. 

Helen: I love The Hudsucker 
Proxy. It’s one of my top Coen 
brothers movies. I love the way 
it riffs on His Girl Friday and 
other screwball classics. 
Chris: I say, “Y’ know... for 
kids!” all the time. All. The. 
Time. Then you've got the 
arrival of Kevin Smith with 
Clerks, but also the triple 
threat of Jim Carrey with Ace 


Ventura, The Mask and Dumb 
And Dumber. The last is the 
only one of the three that now, 
I think, can be called a classic. 
Helen: I liked The Mask quite 
alot. I have never loved the 
other two. Dumb And Dumber 
has never been something I’ve 
held close to my heart. 
James: I’ve never loved Jim 
Carrey’s comedies. I find them 
quite puerile and stupid. 
Neel: I agree with the guys 
about Dumb And Dumber. 

I feel like I’m missing the joke. 
James: It’s quite an 

acquired taste. 

Chris: Jim Carrey is an 
acquired taste. But in 1994, 
everybody acquired it for 

a while. I knew nothing about 
him until I saw Ace Ventura 
and remember thinking, 
“What the fuck is this? Can you 
do this in movies?” But Dumb 
And Dumber is this relentless 
gag machine, and his double 


act with Jeff Daniels is one for 
the ages. But those three films 
represent the pinnacle of Jim 
Carrey on a comedic level. 
James: Likewise, Four 
Weddings is Richard Curtis’ 
greatest work. 

Chris: Oh, that’s not true. 
James: It’s a masterpiece. 

It is, to my mind, the best 
British comedy ever made. 
Helen: Oh my God. 

James: I’m sorry, I will die on 
this hill. 

Chris: I hope you fucking do. 
James: Okay, it’s probably my 
favourite British comedy. It’s 
charming, it’s funny, it’s 
touching. Yes, it contains 
arguably the worst line in all 
of cinema. 

Helen: “Is it still raining? 
Thadn’t noticed.” 

James: But it’s now so iconic. 
T love it. 

Chris: I need to give it another 
chance because I’ve never 
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really meshed with it. It wasn’t 
a great year for British cinema, 
sadly. But Four Weddings flew 
the box-office flag and Shallow 
Grave announced two 
incredible talents — Ewan 
McGregor and Danny Boyle. 
Neel: It’s one of my favourite 
Danny Boyle films. It’s 

bleak and brilliant and when 

I first saw it, it stayed with me 
for days. 

Chris: For the record, I love 
Robert Redford’s Quiz Show. 
It’s so smart, so beautifully 
acted and directed. It’s one of 
those films I could rewatch all 
the time. But we haven’t talked 
about some of the big ones. 
The Lion King. 

Helen: Meh. I think it’s fine. 
It’s Bambi with teeth. Disney 
movies led by animals leave 
me somewhat cold. 

Chris: Hakuna matata, Helen. 
James: It’s my absolute 
favourite of the classic 


Disneys, and not just for 

the story. 

Chris: This is why Helen 
doesn’t like it: it improves 
upon Shakespeare, by adding 
farting warthogs. But it was 
the biggest film of the year. 
However, 1994 was, in many 
ways, the year of Forrest 
Gump. Although that status 
has faded somewhat over 

the years. 

Helen: I think if anything, 
winning the Oscars was a bad 
thing for Forrest Gump. I think 
it would be more fondly 
remembered had it not done 
so. It unleashed this whole 
Film Culture hatred for it. 

I still find, for all its many 
flaws, bits of it quite charming. 
But it’s not the best of the 

Big Three. 

Chris: I don’t think you can 
deny the sheer quality of 

The Shawshank Redemption. 
Although it’s become a little de 


rigueur over the years to heap 
scorn on it. 

Helen: The problem is that it 
is so universally admired and 
loved. It’s such a classic piece 
of filmmaking, it feels like it 
could have come out in the 
50s and ’60s, but because 
everybody admires it, it’s seen 
as not elite enough. 

Chris: People have 
reclassified it in their heads as 
this very safe buddy movie set 
behind bars. It isn’t that at all. 
James: This is the film where 
Clancy Brown beats a man 

to death on his first night 

in prison. 

Helen: It suffers from Dirty 
Dancing syndrome, where 
everyone remembers the 
ultra-happy moment at the 


end, and they don’t remember 
that there’s a lot of darkness 
and complexity before that. 
Chris: But does it have the 
best poster of the year? Or 
does that belong to Pulp 
Fiction? And does Pulp Fiction 
win 1994? 

James: There’s so much in it 
that is incredible. So many 
iconic moments and lines. It’s 
the most quoted film of that 
year. Every single student had 
a Pulp Fiction poster. Quentin 
Tarantino has not made, and 
will never make, anything 
better than that. 

Chris: The Gold Watch is 
about as tense as I had felt in 
the cinema up to that point 

in my life. Rooting for Bruce 
Willis to get out of Dodge, 
knowing that Tarantino 
already had a penchant for 
killing off characters 
unexpectedly. I was on 
tenterhooks the entire time. 
Neel: With an ensemble 

cast like this, you could 

easily squander them, but it 
gives everyone something 

to do. 

Helen: For me, it feels almost 
like a cartoon, which is so at 
odds with the subject matter. 
It’s so extraordinary-looking. 
James: I still have the Pulp 
Fiction poster on my wall. 
Chris: I don’t. But I have dug 
a tunnel into next door’s flat, 
and covered it up with a poster 
of Raquel Welch in One Million 
Years B.C.. 

James: Later on tonight 

you will be crawling through 
ariver of shit. 

Chris: That’s how I roll. 
Alright, enough squabbling. 
Let’s vote! 


AGREE? DISAGREE? 
WRITE IN AND TELL US AT: 
LETTERS@EMPIREMAGAZINE.COM / @EMPIREMAGAZINE 


THE TOP TEN 


PULP FICTION 
(1994) 


THE SHAWSHANK 
REDEMPTION (1994) 


TRUE LIES 
(1994) 


LEON 
(1994) 


THE LION KING 
(1994) 


SHALLOW GRAVE 
(1994) 


QUIZ SHOW 
(1994) 


et 


FOUR WEDDINGS AND 
A FUNERAL (1994) 


Yds 
THE HUDSUCKER PROXY 
(1994) 
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All the 
right 
moves 


DIRECTOR CARL FRANKLIN 
ON HIS CLASSIC THRILLER 
ONE FALSE MOVE 


WORDS CHRIS HEWITT 


FOR CARL FRANKLIN, One False Move is the 
movie that changed his life. Not only was it the 
film on which he met his wife and producing 
partner, Jesse Beaton, but it put him on the map 
as a director, leading directly to movies like 
Devil In A Blue Dress and episodes of shows like 
Mindhunter. “It gave me a career,” Franklin tells 
Empire over Zoom. “It changed my life.” Now 
part of the Criterion Collection, the movie 


— about a group of killers (Billy Bob Thornton, 
Cynda Williams, Michael Beach) making 

their way towards a small Southern town, and 

a showdown with a local sheriff — is rightly 
regarded as one of the finest thrillers of the 90s. 
Here, Franklin talks us through its creation... 


THE DIRECTOR 


An actor-turned-director, Franklin had called 
the shots on three films for Roger Corman’s 
company before he made One False Move in 
1991, but for him they were all false moves. 
“They were straight-to-video films, primarily for 
an action market,” he says of films with titles 
like Full Fathom Five and Eye Of The Eagle 2: 
Inside The Enemy (which starred future 
Oscar-nominated director Todd Field). “They 
weren’t movies that would get much attention, 
let’s put it that way.” 

Franklin was frustrated and looking to 
broaden his horizons. Then a screenplay came 
his way, via the producer Jesse Beaton, that 
proved just the ticket. Back then it was called 
‘Hurricane’, after its leading character, Dale 
‘Hurricane’ Dixon. 


THE HERO 


‘Hurricane’, the title, didn’t last the course. 
Beaton, who had a background in marketing, 
suggested One False Move. “There had been 

a couple of movies called ‘Hurricane’,” says 
Franklin, “and we wanted to somehow whet the 
appetite of the public. ‘Hurricane’ might not 
have done that.” But Hurricane, the character, 
did. It’s the nickname of Dale Dixon, the sheriff 
of Star City, Arkansas, who seems like a good ole 
boy, a naive, idealistic fool who’s a world away 


f 


Clockwise from top left: Dud Cole (Jim Metzler, right) 
with Dale ‘Hurricane’ Dixon (Bill Paxton, centre); Gun- 
toting baddie Ray Malcolm (Billy Bob Thornton); Dixon 
means business; Dixon with gang member Fantasia 
(Cynda Williams); Making a run for it; Director Carl 
Franklin on set with Paxton; Malcolm gets close to 


Fantasia; Pluto (Michael Beach) has his eye on the prize. 


from the LAPD detectives who arrive in the 
town to anticipate the criminals’ arrival. 
Instead, he’s hiding an enormous secret — he 
has ason with the female member of the gang, 
Fantasia (Williams). Some actors were 
suggested for the role, including Tim Robbins, 
but Franklin wanted only Bill Paxton. “We went 
to him from the start, but they didn’t feel he 
was a big enough star,” says Franklin. When he 
finally got his man, Paxton delivered. “Bill was 
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a guy that what you saw was what you got,” 
adds Franklin. “That was Hurricane, that was 
him. Getting him to relax into that was the 
main assignment.” 


THE SCREENWRITERS 


One False Move was written by a screenwriting 
duo, one of whom was also trying to make the 
breakthrough as an actor. Yet Franklin says that 
Billy Bob Thornton — for it was he, writing with 
his partner, Tom Epperson — never thought 
about nabbing Hurricane for himself. “I don’t 
think he ever saw himself as that character,” 
says Franklin. “Ray was always the role he 
seemed to want to play.” Perhaps that’s because 
it was very much a role Thornton authored, 
thanks to the unusual way he and Epperson 
wrote the screenplay. “Billy Bob and Tom didn’t 
write in the typical way collaborations work,” 


says Franklin. “They divided the script up. Billy 
Bob wrote the bad-guy stuff, and Tom wrote 
the good-guy stuff. Their styles were a little 
different. Billy Bob’s was harder-edged, Tom’s 
was a lot softer.” 


THE THEMES 


One thing that One False Move does not shy away 
from discussing is race. Fantasia (real name: 
Lila) and Beach’s Pluto are Black, while, in one 
of the film’s most impactful scenes, Hurricane — 
a white sheriff in a Southern town with a large 
percentage of Black citizens — casually drops 
the N-word. As a Black man, Franklin says this 
was one of the elements that drew him to the 
screenplay. “There were so many negative 
images of Black people at the time,” says 
Franklin. “But in this one, you had a blend of 
Black characters. The race was not headlined, 
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“This gave 
me a career. 
It changed 
my life.” 


CARL FRANKLIN 


it just came out in the characters and 
consequently mirrored life much more 
accurately. The balance was such that I was 
comfortable with it.” 


THE ENDING 


There has been much debate over the years 
about how the film ends. After an explosion 
of violence and a showdown that ends with 
the quote-unquote bad guys dead (including 
Fantasia, tragically killed by a stray bullet), 
the heroic Hurricane is left lying on the ground, 
bleeding from a gunshot wound and a knife to 
the stomach. As he bleeds out, he meets his son 
for the first time. We never know whether Dale 
lives or dies. “I assume that he lived,” says 
Franklin, who adds that he and Paxton never 
discussed Dale’s fate. “I assume that he lived, 
but I doubt he’d be a police officer after that.” 
The ending was originally going to take 
place with the camera pulling back to reveal 
Dale surrounded by cotton fields. However, 
when they got to the location on the day, “the 
fields were just empty,” laughs Franklin. “So 
I changed it. I think it’s a better ending to 
push in on the relationship between the father 
and the son.” Another right move in a film 
littered with them. 


ONE FALSE MOVE |S OUT NOW ON CRITERION COLLECTION 
BLU-RAY 
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Working directly from the original animation model 
Ben Southwell in collaboration with Raven Armoury 
have produced this limited edition bronze of Talos Awakes 


No longer in production, only a small number of bronzes remain available 


Based on effects characters created by Ray Harryhausen for a Charles H. Schneer Production. 
TM & © Columbia Pictures Industries, Inc. All Rights Reserved. 
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MOJO | 
delivered to your door! 


Each edition of our deluxe bookazines takes a deep and exhilarating 
dive into the world of one of our favourite artists, like The Beatles, 
David Bowie, Pink Floyd, Led Zeppelin, and many more. The Collectors’ 
Series enables readers to dig down even further, putting the 
magazine’s cherished icons firmly under the microscope. 


Why subscribe? 


Save money off shop prices Receive 10 beautifully crafted 
special editions a year 


Guaranteed best deal 
when you buy with us! 


Never miss another issue 


Find more extraordinary stories, 
more detailed information and 
many more rare and iconic images FREE UK delwery 


VISIT www. greatmagazines.co.uk/MOJOCollectors 
Or call 01858 438884 and quote AJAA 


Terms & Conditions: Subscriptions will start with the next available issue and are priced from £85.99. The minimum term is 12 months. Recurring payments will continue to be taken unless you tell 
us otherwise. This offer closes on 20/12/2023. This offer cannot be used in conjunction with any other offer. Cost from landlines for 01 numbers per minute are (approximate) 2p to 10p. Cost from 
mobiles per minute (approximate) 10p to 40p. Costs vary depending on the geographical location in the UK. You may get free calls to some numbers as part of your call package - please check 
with your phone provider. Order lines open 8am-9.30pm (Mon-Fri), 8am-4pm (Sat). UK orders only. Overseas? Phone +44 1858 438828. Calls may be monitored or recorded for training purposes. 
For full terms and conditions please visit: http://www.greatmagazines.co.uk/offer-terms-and-conditions 
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THE POWER OF CHRIST COMPELS | Fe 


MORE EXORCISM MOVIES... 


IT WAS A huge ask that David Gordon Green’s 
The Exorcist: Believer have as big an impact as 
William Friedkin’s 50-year-old classic The 
Exorcist. Not only is Believer the fifth or sixth 
official Exorcist (the fourth got made twice), but 
it was the fourth mainstream exorcism of 2023, 
following Prey For The Devil (girls can be 
exorcists, too!), The Pope’s Exorcist (Russell 
Crowe rides a scooter from the Vatican to 
Spain!) and The Nun II (a Conjuring spin-off). 
Even when the rights-holders don’t get an 
actual Exorcist movie into theatres (there was 
a two-season TV show, too), there are countless 
imitations and spin-offs around. Certainly 
enough to suggest that the Biblical possessee 
who claimed to be called Legion — which was 
good enough for Jesus, but not Morgan Creek, 
who nagged novelist William Peter Blatty into 
changing the name of his own sequel from ‘Legion’ 
to The Exorcist III — underestimated the number 
of demons out to inhabit innocents and shriek 
blasphemies (with optional vomiting) while tied 
to beds in films where the letter T in credits is 
represented by a crucifix and doughty character 
actors put on dog collars and chant in Latin. 
Remember The Rite, The Devil Inside, Deliver Us 
From Evil, The Last Exorcism, The Exorcism Of 
Emily Rose etc? All hash over much of the material 
Blatty and Friedkin set out definitively in 1973, 
and come across as more like ghosts than demons. 
A problem with Believer, which is neither as 


bf 


(DIGITAL) 
Elizabeth Hurley and 
daughter Mia Jenkins move 
to Hamelin, Germany, and 
are stalked by the town’s 
famous rat-control 
entrepreneur. Anthony 
Waller’s film rethinks the 
Pied Piper as a fiend whose 
schtick is persecuting the 
innocent children of guilty 
adults. Nice atmosphere, 
conventional scares. 


(DIGITAL) 


If there’s going to be 
a Martin Lawrenaissance, 
it needs better films than 
this murky Silence Of The 
Lambs spin with added 
paranormal gubbins. 
Gloomy cop Lawrence gets 
gloomier when a copycat 
of the serial killer (ohn 
Malkovich) he once busted 
leaves human corpse 
sculptures in churches. 


Top: The original and the best? The Exorcist. 
Above: The award-winning Argentine When Evil Lurks. 


CRYPT KEEPERS 


(SHUDDER) 
Siblings inherit a farm after 
their father’s suicide, but 
other forces have a claim 
to the land. Director-writer- 
actor Elise Finnerty covers 
a lot of territory in a tight 77 
minutes: grief, addiction, 
misogyny, the vastness of 
the sea and the wealth 
of the land, and 
supernatural vengeance. 


(DIGITAL) 
Matthias Hoene’s 
pleasantly melodramatic 
Little Bone Lodge is an 
old-fashioned, twisty 
British gothic. Paranoid 
matriarch Joely Richardson 
lives off the grid on an 
isolated farm. On a dark, 
stormy night, crooks on the 
run solicit shelter under 
her roof. Behind every 
door is something horrible. 


bad as its reviews suggest nor as good as you'd 
want it to be if there are going to be two more 
in a trilogy, is that it does little new with its 
overfished sub-genre. The interesting, unusual, 
surprising exorcism movies have to be looked 
for a bit harder. The Chris MacNeil character in 
Blatty’s book — played by a returning Ellen 
Burstyn in Believer — is based on Blatty’s friend 
Shirley MacLaine, who starred in the pre-Exorcist 
The Possession Of Joel Delaney, which explores 
interesting non-Catholic beliefs; I find Joel 
Delaney more shocking than Friedkin’s film (not 
a statement I make lightly). If you just want 
arrant Exorcist rip-offs, there were fun efforts in 
the 1970s —Italian hokum The Antichrist, just 
out on Blu-ray, is a prime specimen. 

More recently, I’ve liked Ava’s Possessions 
(aself-help group for former possessees who miss 
the demons that used to inhabit their bodies), 
My Best Friend’s Exorcism, The Taking Of 
Deborah Logan and The Exorcism Of God — and 
greatly admired Requiem, arare film (based on 
the authentic case horribly misrepresented in 
The Exorcism Of Emily Rose) to claim church- 
sanctioned exorcism does real harm to 
disturbed subjects. At the Sitges Festival, I was 
on ajury which gave the Best Picture award to 
Demian Rugna’s Argentine When Evil Lurks, 

a possession-and-exorcism movie which a) 
invents a whole new system for demonic 
infestation, b) tells a riveting story of one man’s 
quest to save his family and the horrible 
consequences of his narrow-focus, and c) has 
more scream-out-loud horror moments than 

a barrelful of Hollywood franchise horror films. 


(DIGITAL) 

Airell Anthony Hayle’s 
self-explanatory Werewolf 
Santa offers high- 
concept horror from 
Hastings. On a rare 

Christmas Eve which is 
also a full moon, wolf- 
bitten Saint Nick (Cory 
Peterson) turns into a kid- 
eating monster. Cheap but 
good-natured, sometimes 
wicked, and often amusing. 
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The 
final 
call 


DIRECTOR OLIVER PARKER 
ON HOW THE GREAT ESCAPER 
BECAME THE FINAL FILM 

FOR BOTH OF ITS LEGENDARY 
STARS, MICHAEL CAINE AND 
GLENDA JACKSON 


WORDS CHRIS HEWITT 


OLIVER PARKER'S THE Great Escaper is, 
contrary to its jolly and cheerful poster in which 
its two iconic leads smile at the camera while 
surrounded by massive fonts that promise 

a knockabout comedy, a sombre and moving 
treatise on guilt, grief and ageing. It is well 
worth your time. But this is not why it will go 
down in the footnotes of film history: it will do 
so because it is the final film of both of those 
leads, Michael Caine and Glenda Jackson. 

That wasn’t on the cards when Parker 
started work on the movie, which tells the true 
story of Bernie Jordan (Caine), a World War II 
veteran, now living in a care home in Hove, who 
— egged on by his wife Rene (Jackson) — heads 
off on a quest to travel to France to pay his 
respects at the 70th anniversary of D-Day. But, 
in the last couple of months, Caine made it 
known that he was retiring from acting at the 
grand old age of 90; and, sadly, Jackson passed 
away in June at 87. “I feel mixed,” admits Parker 
of the sudden scrutiny — including, we must 
admit, pieces like this — on his film. “I hope 
it doesn’t distract from the film. I was a bit 
conscious when it first happened of, ‘Can we 
watch it without feeling for Glenda?’ But in 
some ways I think it’s fortunate in its parallel, 
rather than its deviation.” 

The film’s structure means that Caine and 
Jackson don’t share the screen that much, but 
when they are together, there’s little doubt as to 
why they have amassed four Oscars between them, 
with Caine concealing a world of pain beneath 
a happy-go-lucky exterior (“It’s so pared down, 


his acting,” muses Parker. “Not many actors 
can do that”) and Jackson bringing a beautiful 
brusqueness to her role. “Her family came to the 
premiere,” says Parker. “And they said she was 
more like herself in this role than they’d ever 
seen her. It’s an astonishing performance. Jesus 
Christ, I hope, before I die, I get to do something 
like that in the last year of my life.” 

Jackson’s passing, says Parker, came as 
a shock, but he did have an inkling that Caine was 
thinking about calling it a day. “We were setting 
up and I was rushing around,” recalls Parker, 
“and he suddenly went, ‘Oli, is this my last shot?’ 
I said, ‘I think it is’ And he went, ‘What, ever?’ 
I said, ‘Well, I think that’s your decision, Michael’ 
And he said, ‘Yeah, I think it probably is.” Parker 
says that, despite the dawning significance of 


what he was about to shoot, they didn’t linger 
on that shot — on a low-budget British movie 
with a tight schedule, there’s no time for 
sentiment. But he did give Caine a wrap gift 
after the shot was in the can: a framed picture 

of the final shot of the movie, which had been 
captured some time before in Hastings. 

That shot is of Bernie and Rene, from 
behind, standing together and looking out to 
sea, confronting the inevitable. But it’s also 
a shot of Michael Caine and Glenda Jackson, 
doing the same thing. A shot already loaded 
with emotion is now even more so. “The sea 
is this extraordinary, powerful symbol, but 
it’s also an unknowable, powerful, fathomless 
thing that they’re facing at the end,” says Parker. 
It’s particularly impressive that they got the 
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shot at all, as they had to snatch it in the face of 
severe time pressure. “Glenda was freezing,” 
says Parker. “And standing is not easy for 
Michael, so there was quite a lot of pressure. 
There was amoment where the light was going, 
and I had to catch the dying of that light. And 

I think they felt that when they looked at each 
other, they were carrying so much deep respect 
that it has an extra weight to it.” It is the last 
shot we will ever see — unless Caine changes 
his mind, of course — of two of the finest actors 
this country has ever produced. And it is, 
accidentally or otherwise, the perfect capper 
to two astonishing careers. 


THE GREAT ESCAPER IS OUT NOW ON DVD, BLU-RAY 
AND DIGITAL 


FINAL CUT 


WHY THEY GET A MENTION AT THE END 
OF AMERICAN SYMPHONY 


JACOPO CAMPAIOLA 
JOE COHEN 
RACHEL DAVIS 
MIKEY EBERLE 
CHRIS FISCHER 
BENJAMIN FREEMANTLE 
SERGIO GIRALT 
KITTY GREEM 
DAVID HANDLIN 
BEN HEINEMAN 
DAN JANVEY 
JON KASBE 
STEVE KAUFMAN 
EVAN KRAUSS: 


DIMITRI DOGANIS: 
PHIL ENGLEHORN 
KIERAN FITZGERALD 
LIZ GARBUS 
JUUIE GOLOMAN, 
BENJAMIN GRINNELL 
SEAN HAVEY 
ZACH HEINEMAN 
THE JORDAN FAMILY 


BENNETT ELLIOTT 
JANE FERGUSON 
FRANCIS FORD COPPOLA 
ALEX GIBNEY 
JORIE GRAHAM 
MATT RAMACHEK 
CHRIS REGEDUS 
RON HOWARD 
JANUS KAMINSK) 
ROSS KAUFFMAN 
DANIEL KOEHLER 


JGEY MARRA 
JENNA MILLAN 


THE VERY NATURE of making American Symphony — the 
documentary that charts musician Jon Batiste’s attempts to 
compose a symphony to be performed at Carnegie Hall, all while 
his wife, Suleika Jaouad, battles leukaemia — meant that director 
Matthew Heineman had to get close to his subject. As in, they 
were together, in the same room, “pretty much every single day 
for seven or eight months”, according to Heineman. 

Yet the day that really tested their bond came long after filming 
had wrapped. “Jon called me one day this summer and said, ‘Do 
you have a cut of the film?’” recalls Heineman, who was then 
working on two different cuts, one of which was uploaded and 
available. “I was like, ‘Can you wait a beat?’ And | didn’t hear 
back from him. And then however many hours later he calls me 
and said, ‘I just screened the film for Francis Ford Coppola, Ron 
Howard [below left], George Lucas [below right] and Walter 
Murch.’” Heineman shakes his head as, sitting next to him, 
Batiste cracks up. “I was so mad. | literally wanted to murder 


Clockwise 
from main: 
Bernie (Michael 
Caine) and 
Rene (Glenda 
Jackson) face 
the great 
unknown; 
Director Oliver 
Parker chats to 
his esteemed 
star on set; Pure 
class — Jackson 
and Caine in 


what would be 


the final film him. ‘First of all — you didn’t tell me. It wasn’t even the latest 
for both; The cut! And these are legends!’ But it was amazing, because they 
couple take all gave feedback and, obviously, they know a few things 

a seafront about making films.” 

walk, filmed But the how this came about is Batiste’s story to tell. “You 
in Hastings. 5) gotta hang with the champions, baby,” he laughs. “We were 


hanging with George at his house, and George happens to have 

theatres at his home. So it was a beautiful opportunity 

to watch a movie. We were all together, sharing work, 

and | thought it was a nice thing to see what they 
thought of what we were working on.” Music to 
everyone’s ears... with the possible exception of 
Heineman, of course. CHRIS HEWITT 


AMERICAN SYMPHONY IS OUT NOW ON NETFLIX 
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The 
Ultimate 
Empire 
Quiz 


ARE YOU READY? 
[THIS MONTH 


ARNOLD 
SCHWARZENEGGER 


Arnold won a Golden Globe in 1977 for Best 
Acting Debut In A Motion Picture (Male). For 
which movie? 


But actually, Schwarzenegger’s first movie 
was Hercules In New York (1970). What 
name was he credited under? 


What is the title of the Philip K. Dick short 
story on which Total Recall is based? 


With a worldwide gross of $521 million, 
what is Schwarzenegger’s highest- 
grossing movie? 


How many movies has he appeared in with 
rival-turned-great-friend Sylvester Stallone? 


According to Sarah Connor in Terminator 2: 


Judgment Day, when will Judgment Day 
take place? 


In Batman & Robin, Arnie plays Bat-villain 
Mr Freeze. What is the character’s 
real name? 


What is the name of the character 
played by Marianne Muellerleile in 
The Terminator? 


“I'll be back” has, of course, become 

Schwarzenegger’s signature catchphrase, 
thanks to a certain franchise. But in how many 
of his films does he actually say it? Bonus 
points for naming each one. 


i 0 Who is the first member of 
Schwarzenegger's squad to die in 
Predator, and who plays him? 


i In which film did Arnold play a character 
called ‘Handsome Stranger’? 


| This Danish stuntman and bodybuilder 
has appeared in 12 Arnie films, including 

Conan The Barbarian, The Running Man, 

Predator and Twins. What’s his name? 


| Arnold has appeared in four Ivan 
Reitman films. But in which one does 
he play himself? 


(| What is the name of the main film-within- 
a-film in Last Action Hero? 


(| Arnold tells Dwayne Johnson to “have fun” 
in a very brief appearance in which 2003 
action comedy? 


| For Conan The Barbarian, what is best 
in life? 


| How many years did he serve as the 
Governor of California? a) six, b) eight, 
c) ten. 


| What was the name of the 2013 film that 
marked his comeback in a lead role? 


19 What is the name of the only movie 
Schwarzenegger has ever directed? 


20 Who plays John Matrix’s kidnapped 
daughter in Commando? 
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CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 


“No. 5 is alive” according to the tagline (5,7) 
Emma, whose characters include Bella Baxter 
and (5) 
Cary Grant-Audrey Hepburn romantic caper (7) 
It links a Winona Ryder character with 
Northside (4) 

Pixar movie in which we first meet 
Mike and Sulley (8,3) 
Lily-Rose Depp's ill-received foray onto the 
small-screen (3,4) 
Angelina Jolie-helmed drama with Jack 
O’Connell (8) 
The next one wins (4) 

Desert-set war film in which John Mills 
is desperate for a beer (3,4,2,4) 
High — (Pedro Almodovar) (5) 
Brighton Rock star and Oscar-winning director 
Richard (12) 


Annette from Cat People and Superman III (6) 
’50s creature feature! With giant ants! (4) 

See 

Bryan, who was Trumbo’s Dalton Trumbo (8) 
See 

Acclaimed French-lranian animation based on 
Marjane Satrapi’s graphic novel (10) 

Team on a film who shoot additional action 
scenes and pick-ups (6,4) 

Miss Penderghast in Easy A (5) 

More formal name of Bill S. Preston Esq’s best 
friend (8) 

The — Of My Affection (Jennifer Aniston film) (6) 
Jules Et Jim’s Jeanne or Marlon Brando’s mad 
doctor (6) 

Clueless hero played by Alicia Silverstone (4) 
Film’s foreign-language voice track recorded for 
an overseas market (3) 


FINAL CUT 


WIN 


A MAJORITY 
SOUNDBAR AND 
SUBWOOFER 


FANCY AN EXTRA Christmas present? How 
about a Majority Sierra Plus 2.1.2 Dolby 
Atmos soundbar — compatible with your 

phone, TV, PC, laptop, projector, monitor or 

even DVD player — with wireless subwoofer, 
worth £249? A treat for your ears, the Sierra 
Plus combo offers an instant aural upgrade for 
your home cinema set-up, favourite music, or 
gaming if that’s your thing — with clearer 
treble tones and seriously meaty bass for a 
more immersive experience. We’ve got one 
soundbar with wireless subwoofer to give away 
to a lucky winner. If you fancy your chances, 
crack the crossword, solve the anagram and 
follow the instructions below. Good luck! 


THE MAJORITY SIERRA PLUS 2.1.2 DOLBY ATMOS 
SOUNDBAR AND SUBWOOFER IS AVAILABLE TO BUY 
FROM AMAZON.CO.UK, 


HOW TO ENTER Take the letters from each coloured square and rearrange them to form the name of an actor, director or character. Visit 
www.empireonline.com/crossword and fill out the form, along with your answer, in the provided field. Entry is free and closes at midnight on 
15 January. Winners are selected at random. See below for terms and conditions. 


JANUARY’S ANSWERS 
22 Ali, 23 Lydia, 24 Oil, 25 Dogs, 26 Analysis. 


1 Lady Bird, 5 Edge, 9 Wan, 10 Bobby, 11 Meg, 12 Easy, 13 Prevenge, 15 Snake Plissken, 18 Sean Penn, 19 Echo, 


1 Lawless, 2 Denis, 3 Baby, 4 Robert Langdon, 6 Dominik, 7 Eagle, 8 Nykvist, 14 Red pill, 16 Amazing, 
17 Noodles, 18 Stand, 20 Cross, 21 Paul. ANAGRAM: 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS: one entry per person. Entries are free. Entries must be received before 16 January or will not be valid. The Competition is only open to people aged 18 and over who live in the United Kingdom and are not a Bauer employee 

or their immediate family. One winner will be selected at random from all valid entries. Competition promoted by H Bauer Publishing t/a Empire (“Empire”). Empire's choice of winner is final, and no correspondence will be entered into in this regard. The winner will 

be notified, via email, between seven and ten days after the competition ends. Empire will email the winner a maximum of three times. If the winner does not respond to the message within 14 days of the competition’s end, Empire will select another winner at random 
and the original winner will not win a prize. Empire is not responsible for late delivery or unsatisfactory quality of the prize. Entrants agree to the collection of their personal data in accordance with Empire's privacy policy: http:/Awww.bauerdatapromise.co.uk/. 
Winner's personal details will be given to prize provider to arrange delivery of the prize. Bauer reserves the right to amend or cancel these terms or any aspect of the competition (including the prize) at any time if required for reasons beyond its control. 

Any questions, please email empire@bauermedia.co.uk. Complaints will not be considered if made more than 30 days after the competition ends. Winner's details available on request (after the competition ends) by emailing empire@bauermedia.co.uk. 


For full T&Cs see http://www.bauerlegal.co.uk/competition-terms.html 
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FINAL CUT 


“TRUCK? WHAT TRUCK?” 


Raiders Of 
The Lost Ar 


CHOSEN BY MICHAEL GIACCHINO 
(COMPOSER) 


MICHAEL GIACCHINO: “When Harrison 
Ford says, ‘Truck? What truck?’ in Raiders Of 
The Lost Ark, and the next thing you know he’s 
on that horse and riding past all the guys who 
raise their hands, and he comes to the top of 
that hill and looks down and sees the truck. 
That whole scene for me is just burned into 
my childhood brain and I’ve carried it with me 
forever. I remember being in the theatre and 


yD 


: 


™, 


going, ‘Yes! Yes! Go get it!’ I have forever been 
chasing that feeling in everything I do. Because 
I feel that’s what the movies are for, those 
exhilarating moments. That whole scene for 
me is everything that is great about movies.” 


INT. TENT — DAY 

Sallah (John Rhys-Davies) is talking to Indiana 
Jones (Harrison Ford) and Marion Ravenwood 
(Karen Allen) in a tent on the edge of the dig 
site, which has become a makeshift airfield. The 
Ark Of The Covenant has just been taken from 
them by the Nazis and their collaborator, Belloq 
(Paul Freeman). 


Sallah: Indy... Indy, we have no time. If you 
still want the Ark, it is being loaded onto a truck 
for Cairo. 


Indy: Truck? What truck? 


EXT. DIG SITE/AIRFIELD — DAY 

We now see the truck being driven onto the airfield, 
accompanied by a jeep. Soldiers bring the Ark, now 
in a wooden crate, and load it onto the truck, 
supervised by Bellog. As locals swarm them, Nazi 
soldiers fire their weapons to ward them off. Belloq 
walks to his car and climbs in with the officers. 


Belloq: Let’s go! 
As the convoy holding the Ark begins to pull 


out, we see that Indy, Marion and Sallah are 
watching from a nearby ridge. 


Indy: Get back to Cairo. Get us some transport 
to England... boat, plane, anything. Meet me 
at Omar's. Be ready for me. I’m going after 
that truck. 


Sallah: How? 
Indy: | don’t know. I’m making this up as | go. 


CUT TO: 

Indy, making it up as he goes. He’s procured 

a horse from somewhere and rides it across the 
dig site, past all the construction equipment and 
through a crowd of locals, who rise to their feet 
as he races past, the ‘Raiders March’ blaring on 
the soundtrack. We see the Ark, on the truck, 
surrounded by watchful German soldiers. 

Then the first Nazi staff car, loaded with more 
soldiers. And finally Belloq’s car, which also 
carries Toht (Ronald Lacey) and Dietrich (Wolf 
Kahler). Now we see Indy on the horse, riding 
across sand dunes, whipping up a cloud of dust 
as he gallops along. He pulls up at the edge of 
one and looks down to see the convoy passing 
beneath. He stops dead, looking down, quickly 
calculating his next move. And then, geeing up 
his horse, he... rides it down a steep slope and 
emerges in the middle of the convoy. Right 
behind the truck with the Ark in it. And what 
happens next may well be a Classic Scene for 
another time... 


RAIDERS OF THE LOST ARK |S OUT NOW ON DVD, BLU-RAY, 4K 
AND DIGITAL 


AND THE OLYMPIANS 


ORIGINAL SERIES @ | 
December 20 ‘<Dienep+ 


© 2023 Disney and its related entities. Subscription required, 18+ 


